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few  excerpts  ,  from  the  prefaces  will  explain*  the  occafion, 
defign,  and  gradual  progrefs  of  this  work  to  its  prefent 


*  The  fubjeft  originated  from  a  queftion  propofed  in  the  univcrfitjr 
[Dublin,  1775,  entitled,  ‘  A  Differtation  on  the  Influence  of  Re« 
Ijgion  on  Civil  Society.*  Four  months  were  allowed  for  the  dif. 

Ion,  and  a  premium  offered  for  the  belt  difTertationJ  The  au« 
r*$  was  approved ;  and  in  1780  he  was  encouraged  and  prevaUed 
It  to  enlarge  on  the  fubjeft.  Confcious  that  a  treatife  which  elu* 
theology  by  hiftory,  will  be  more  read  than  dry  diflertadons 
religion  and  morality,  he  has  blended  theology  with  policy,  and 
JdoSrmes^of  all  religions  with  hiftory,  both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical. 
iordsr  to  reduce  this  work  to  a  moderate  fize,  fentences  fiiort,  and 
cxpreflive,  have  been  preferred  to  well-turned  periods;  and 
religious  tenets  are  feleded  which  had  an  influence  on  policy 
morals,  on  the  condition  of  individuals,  and  on  the  welfare  of 
l-^barous,  as  well  as  civilifed  ftates.  By  this  fclcftion  many  impor^ 
queftions  are  difeafled  in  three  oftavos.  The  firft  exhibits  the 
fcfts  bf  Natural,  Pagan,  Jewilh,  Cliriftian,  and  Mahometan 
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^ligions*  The  next  two  will  doubtlefs  be  more  interefting  to  maay 
readers,  as  they  contain  the  hillory  of  events  lefs  remote  \ 

*  This  Hiftory,  in  fomc  cafes,  detefls,  without  controverfy,  falfe 
^fiems,  and  (hews  that  dodrines,  which  tend  to  the  detriment  of 
i^iety,  and  have  operated  according  to  their  tendency,  could  not  be 
didated  by  a  wife  and  good  God.  On  the  contrary,  the  real  and 
folid  advantages  which  have  refulted  from  the  gofpel ;  and  the  many 
evils  which  arofe  from  the  breaches  of  its  precepts,  (hould  attach  mea 
to  it,  and  induce  the  enemies  of  religion  to  give  it  a  fair  hearing, 
•  ♦  •  Many  writers  have  maintained  the  utility  of  religion  from  the 
tendency  of  its  doArines ;  but  have  not  proved,  from  hiftorical  fads, 
that  it  aAually  operated  on  mankind  according  to  its  excellent  doc¬ 
trines.  The  author  was,  therefore,  under  the  neceflity  of  fcarching 
for  materials  in  the  civil  and  eccleliaOical  hiflory  of  nations,  in  the 
works  of  celebrated  hidorians  and  divines,  and  in  various  other  writ¬ 
ings  i  in  many  of  which  he  found  little  to  his  purpofe.  To  colled 
fcattered  materials,  to  fele^  the  mod  important,  to  arrange  and  re¬ 
duce  them  to  a  fmall  compafs,  required  much  time,  and  infinite 
labour*’ 

CONTENTS. 

Vol*  I.  Se£k.  I*  The  Expediency  of  true  Religion  in  ci- 
vilifed  States,  with  the  Origin  and  EfFe<3s  of  Pagan  Super* 
ftitions* 

Sc£f.  II.  The  EfFefts  of  Judaifm  on  the  Hebrews  themfelvesj 
and  on  the  Sentiments  of  the  Pagans. 

Sedt.  III.  Tendency  and  real  EfFedls  of  the  Chrlftian  Code. 

Sedf.  IV.  Origin,  Progrefs,  and  EfFedts  of  Mahometanifm.  : 

Vol.  II.  Sedf.  V.  The  erroneous  Dodlrines  and  fuperfti- 
lious  PradUccs  of  Chriftians  not  to  be  imputed  to  Chriftianity. 

Sedl.  VI.  Enthufiafm  of  the  Heathens— Origin,  Progrefs, 
and  Influence  of  Fanaticifm,  in  the  Time  of  the  Crufades,  and 
in  the  l6th  Century;  .with  the  EfFedis  of  it  in  England,  in  the 
lyth,  on  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom,  on  the  Manners  of 
the  Fanatics,  on  Literaiture,  and  on  the  Morals  of  the  EngKfli 
Nation. 

Sedl.  VII. .  Real  Caufes  of  fevcral  Perfecutions,  Hcrcfics, 
Controverfies,  Wars,  and  Maflacres,  imputed  to  Chriftianity 
by  Sbaftfbury,  Voltaire,  Roufleau,  Hume,  Gibbon,  &c. 

Sed.  VIII.  Refutation  of  Objc(Sions  which  have  been  urged 
againft  die  Utility  of  the  Chriftian  Religion.  • 


*  The  accumulation  of  topics  and  proofs  fuggelled  a  partial  de¬ 
viation  from  this  plan.  The  fubjeft  of  the  firft  volume  is  continued 
through  the  fecond ;  and  with  it  concludes  the  hiftory  of  religion  in 
its  effefts.  Several  of  the  materials  originally  intended  for  the  fe¬ 
cond  and  third  volumes  are  therefore  referved  for  other  works.— See 
Pnjkci  to  VoL  JL  .0  r 
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A  more  expanded  view  of  the  general  topics  is  given  under 
the  titles  of  the  feveral  fedions,  repeated,  as  marginal  notations, 
in. the  continuous  order  of  the  paragraphs,  inform  the  reader 
what  he  is  to. expeft  under  each  fubdivifion,  as  he  proceeds  in 
the  perufal  of  thefe  volumes.  This  enlarged  analyfis  of  tht 
contents  fills  fifteen  pages. 

That  the  public  may  be  appriferd  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  feheme  is  franied,  and  a  foundation  laid  for  remarks  on  its 
execution,  it  is  requifite  to  ftate  with  precifion,  in  an  abbre^ 
viated  form,  the  meaning  of  thofe  terms  which  the  author 
adopts  as  the  groundwork  of  his  complicated  and  widely* 
extended  difquifitions. 

I.  With  refpedt  to  its  fource^  religion  is  either  natural  or 
inftituted  \  and  of  this  mixed  nature  are  all  the  diverfified  forms 
under  which  it  obtained  an  efiablifbment. 

2*  As  to  its  (pecies^  it  is  true  or  falfe,  genuine  or  fadlitious* 
Of  the  former  fort  are  the  religion  of  the  patriarchs,  of  Mofes, 
and  of  jefus  Chrift  \  to  the  latter  belong  the  fyftems  of  the 
Pagans  of  Mohammed. 

3.  The  parts  of  religion  are  do£trines,  rules  of  conduct,  and 
m^cs  of  worfhipi 

4.  Religion,  in  all  its  fhapes,  produces  effects  proportionate 
to  the  qualities  or  energies  of  its  efficient  caufes.  Truth,  for 
inftance,  found  morality,  a  pure  and  enlightened  devotion,  adorn 
and  improve  the  human  faculties.  Whereas  falfehood  and 
error,  licentious  principles  and  profligacy  of  manners,  bigotry, 
fuperllition,  and  polytheifm,  degrade  particular  charadfers,  muU 
tiply  crimes,  and  fill  the  world  with  fpe£bcles  of  wretchednefs. 

5.  The  good  or  bad  effedls  of  religion,  true  or  falfe,  admit* 
ing  no  change  from  climate  or  the  lapfe  of  time,  are  certain  and 
invariable.  By  a  law  in  nature  univerfally  operative,  private 
and  public  happinefs  refult  from  wifdom  and  goodnefs ;  calamity 
and  torment  from  folly  and  vice.  A  good  tree  doth  not  more 
naturally  produce  falutary  fruits,  than  ths  dominion  of  truth  and 
virtue  exalts  nations.  Nor  do  putrid  or  bitter  ftreams  with 
more  certainty  flow  from  a  polluted  fountain,  than  epidemical 
wickednefs  from  the  prevalence  of  corrupt  principles, 

6.  The  fubjedls  of  religion  are  mankind,  aflbeiated.  into 
diftinft  communities  for  mutual  ufefulnefs  and  improvement# 
This  is  the  profefled  obje£l  of  our  author^s  inveftigation  j — a 
pofition  which  .doth  not  controvert,  but  rather  confirms  the 
efficacy  of  religion  on  the  fpirit  and  condu6f  of  individuals;, 
for  .  individuals  accumulatively  compofe  even  the  largeft 
focietics. 

Men  were  framed  for  mutual  intefcourfe  and  a  reciprocation 
®f  good  offices.  The  wcaknefles  and  wants  of  finglc  perfons 

0^2  find 
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find  confolation  and  fupport  in  the  fympathy  and  aid  of  tnan^i 
A  family  is  a  kingdom  in  miniature.  The  fafety  of  the  weak 
depends  on  the  benignity  and  power  of  the  ftrong.  In  every 
bread  felf-love  operates  for  private  emolument  \  but  partial 
fclf-love  muft  lelinquifh  fome  of  its  claims  to  promote  order^ 
harmony,  and  public  welfare.  'I'o  fccure  thefe  valuable  ad- 
vantages,  the  eftablifhment  of  a  civil  polity,  comprehending 
feveral  familits  and  tribes,  became  neceflary  in  the  firft  ftages 
ot  population;  and  as  the  authority  of  a  magiftrate  was  more 
complex  and  cxtenfive  than  that  of  fingle  houfeholders,  uni 
avoidable  was  the  expedient  cf  enadling  compulfory  laws,  en¬ 
forced  with  penal  fanclions,  without  which  the  moft  excellent 
regulations  for  cfFcftuating  the  primary  obje£ls  of  government 
would  have  been  inadequate.  All  national  codes  prefuppofe  au¬ 
thority  fuperior  to  that  of  human  lawgivers  and  judges  \ — au¬ 
thority  of  prior  obligation  to  the  cxiftence  of  magiftracy. 
Dr.  Ryan  remarks,  ‘No  regular  government  has  ever  been 
‘  cftablilhcd  without  fomc  form  of  religionj  as  if  the  former 

•  alone  were  defedlive,  and  needed  the  latter  as  a  neceflary  ap- 

*  pendage.*  The  union  of  religious  fandlions  with  civil  laws 
he  exemplifies  by  a  train  of  precedents  from  Thefeus  to  Numa< 
Thefe  and  other  lawgivers,  in  every  region  w*herc  political  fub- 
ordinatlon  was  known,  propagated  the  dodlrine,  received  from 
immemorial  tradition,  of  beings  whofe  jurifdidlion  over  man¬ 
kind  was  fupreme ;  and  thus,  by  the  powerful  motives  of  hope 
and  fear,  acquired  an  afcendency  over  the  internal  fprings  of: 
human  adlions.  From  experience,  and  intercourfe  with  the 
world,  they  learned  the  arts  of  government,  arid  dexteroully 
adapted  their  modes  of  adminiftration  to  the  tempers  and  capa¬ 
cities  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man,  or  to  the  local  and  tempo¬ 
rary  prejudices  peculiar  to  diftinft  communities.  Confeious  of 
their  own  infufficiency  to  conducl  their  political  plans,  and  find¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  their  fubjefts  previoufly  impreffed  with  fomc 
ideas  of  power  fuperior  to  that  of  men,  they  judged  it  expedient 
to  give  the  religious  principle  fuch  a  direftion  as  might  advance 
their  defigns.  For  this  purpofe  they  cftablifhed  modes  of  wor- 
{hip  calculated  to  fupport  the  civil  magiftrate  in  his  office,  and 
to  infpire  a  rcfpe£l  for  laws,  affirmed  to  have  been  given  by  fomc 
deity  whom  the  people  were  taught  to  reverence*  In  mod  of 
the  ancient  governments  the  fupreme  magiftracy  was  invefted 
with  the  pontificate ;  and  hence  obvious  is  the  inference,  that 
human  laws  were  conceived  to  avail  nothings  without  the  aid 
of  divine  fandfions. 

Ancient  hillory  exhibits  little  more  than  a  (hocking  detail  of 
that  grofs  corruption  in'  principle,  morals,  and  w’orfhip, 
pervaded  the  whole  pagan  world  in  the  ages  fubfequent  to  the 

I  depravati^*' 
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depravation  of  the  primitive  religion.  The  efFefls  of  the  re¬ 
formation  introduced  with  the  gofpel  into  the  European  king¬ 
doms  particularly  into  our  Britiflj  ifles,  our  author  con- 
trafts  with  the  ignorance,  profanenefs,  and  brutality,  which 
charaiflerifeJ  our  untutored  anceftois.  As  a  fpecimen  of  the 
work  we  feleit  the  two  paragraplis  on  this  fubjedt : 

\ 

•  EffeQs  of  Qhrtjiianity  on  the  Gauls,  Britons,  Scots,  and  Irijbi 

‘  Before  the  introduflion  of  Chriftlanliy  into  Gaul,  the  Druids 
managed  the  facrifices,  interpreted  omens,  and  diredled  all  matters 
relative  to  their  fuperftitions.  fn  times  of  public  dilirefs  they  facrU 
£ct:d  animals;  but  where  individuals  were  hek  or  afHidlbd,  they  re- 
required  human  vidlims  to  appeafe  their  deities.  Their  idols  were 
'  hollow  and  capacious:  in  them  they  placed  v  ftims  and  burned  them 
to  death.  They  generally  facrificed  thieves,  robbers,  and  other  offen¬ 
ders  ;  but  put  the  innocent  to  death  where  they  were  not  fupplied 
with  malefaclors.  Cefar  gives  this  account  of  the  Gaulic  druids, 

^nd  obferves,  that , they  borrbwed  their  fuperlVitions  from  the  Britons. 
Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Britons  were  fuperliitious  in  their 
worfhip,  and  brutal  in  their  manners  *. 

•  This  conclufion  is  ftrengihened  by  Tacitus,  who  affirms,  that  in 
Monjf,  or'Anglefea,  the  druids  facrificed  captives,  and  put  to  death 
perfons  of  both  fexes  for  the  purpofe  of  ihfpecVmg  their  entrails  and 
prying  into’ futurity.  This  rough  people  were  foftened  in  their  man¬ 
ners,  and  human  facrifices  exploded  in  Britain,  Gaul,  and  other  na^ 
tions,  by  the  promulgation  of  a  code  whofe  fpirit  is  averfe  to  cruelty 
and  bloodfhed.  A  learned  writer  obferves,  that  in  the  year  30c  v 
many  Scots  embraced  Chriftian’ty,  prompted  by  fome  pious  Chrif- 
tians,  who  flod  from  the  perfecution  of  Dioclefian.  \Vle  have  fhewcJ, 

'  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  fupplement,  that  the  emancipation  of  ilave^ 
in  Britain  was  promoted  by  the  fpirit  of  Chriftianiiy,  and  by  the 
midionaries  fent  from  Rome  for  the  converfion  of  th^  natives.  Thefe 
miiTionaries  inllruflcd  barbarous  nations,  not  only  in  religion  and 
morality,  but  in  arts  and  faiences,  and  taught  them  many  comforts 
?nd  convcniencies  formerly  unknown.  Audio  and  his  fcllo  v-labourcrs 
in  Britain,  having  been  pious  and  good  men,  it  is  reafonable  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  their  virtues  had  confiderable  influence  on  the  adlions  of 

'  .  '  ■  ■  ■  -  ■  —  ■  I  ■  ■  ^  .  -  -  ■  ■  -  I  .  ■  ■  ■  ■  -  ■  1  * 

•  In  the  paflage  to  which  Dr.  Ryan  refers,  Bell.  Gall,  vi.  15*, 
Cefar  does  not  derive  the  origin  of  human  fadrifices  among  the  Gauls 
from  Britain.  In  the  13th  chapter  of  the  fame  book  be  deferibes  a 
yearly  aflfembly  of  the  druids,  at  a  confecrated  place,  in  the  terri- 
.torics  of  the  Carnutes,  now  the  Chartralns,  fuppoled  to  have  been 
the  centre  of  Old  Gaul.  There  the  mention  of  Britain  occurs.  But 
the  objeft  of  that  folemnity  was  to  compromife  litigations.  Much 
more  probable  it  is,  that  both  the  druids  and  their  cruel  rites  pafled 
from  Gaul  into  Britain.  Whether  Cefar  meant  Brittany  in  France^ 

fubmitted  to  the  ^ntiejuaries, 
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their  followers.  The  charities  of  the  Brltiih  converts  were  too  many 
to  be  enumerated  ;  but  the  following  is  too  remarkable  to  be  paifed 
over  in  filence.  In  the  middle  of  the  feventh  century^  as  Ofwdld,  a 
Britifh  monarchy  was  fitting  down  to  dinner  on  Eader  dayy  a  perfon 
appointed  to  take  care  of  the  poor  acquainted  him^  that  a  multitude 
of  them  waited  without.  In  confequence  of  this  intelligence,  the 
king  gave  order  that  the  meat  (hould  immediately  be  carried  from 
his  own  table  for  their  life ;  and,  thinking  that  ii)fufHcient,  ordered  a 
filver  di(h  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  divided  among  them.  This 
inllance  of  benevolence  in  the  prince  mufl;  have  had  copiiderable  in< 
fluence  over  his  fubjeds;  nor  have  the  defeendants  of  thefe  men  been 
deficient  in  charity  from  that  time  to  the  prefent. 

*  A  learned  and  ingenious  antiquary  points  out  many  happy  eft'e^s 
produced  by  Cbridiaiiity  among  the  ancient  friih.  When  this  people 
were  firft  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  appeared  like  the 
other  barbarians  of  Europe,  funk  in  ignorance  and  rudenefs,  and 
sndulging  all  the  ferocity  of  brutal  nature.  D.  Siculus  and  Strabo 
declare  that  they  ate  human  flefli'*';  and  St.  Jerome  teftifies  his  hav^ 
ing  been  a  witnefs  of  the  fame  among  tjie  Attacotti,  a  people  of  Hri- 
tain.  The  ritual  of  the  Irilh  Celts  was  unitained  with  blood  until 
the  Scythic  fwarm  fubdued  them  at  an  early  period*  forced  them  tg 
(embrace  their  religious  fentiments  and  pradices,  introduced  human 
facrifices,  and  tailing  each  others  blood  thp  feal  of  leagues  an4 
com  pads.  What  more  fignal  favour  could  then  have  been  conferred 
on  fuch  a  people  than  communicating  to  them  the  mild  and  gentle 
precepts  pf  the;  gofpei?  or  what  mpre  likely  to  eradicate  their  bar^ 
barous  apd  inhuman  culloms,  than  that  Religion  whicn  caught  mercy, 
peace,  and  love  f  - .  T  his  mercy  was  conferred  op  them  through  St, 
Patrick,  about  the  fourth  century,  or,  as  fome  think,  through  th^ 
unadulterated  channel  of  the  Greek  mifiionaries,  or  their  dticiples. 
The  gofpei,  and  its  ufgal  attendant,  learning,  wrought  fuch  an  ex^ 
traordinary  change  among  the  people,  that  foreigners  complimented 
Ireland  wivh  the  title  of  the  1  Hand  of  Saints,  The  druidic  groves 
and  trilithons  [combinations  of  three  ered  ftones  fet  up  here  and 
there  for  idolatrous  rites],  were  demolilhed,  or  convertpd  into  tem- 
ple$  of  the  true  God,  and  an  enthufialHc  a^al  for  fupeiior  purity, 
which  often  terminated  in  Monachifro,  filled  the  lile  with  facrea 
ilrudui^,  deftined  to  the  fervice  of  religion  ^nd  letters.  The  vc; 
uerablc  Bede  is  an  unexceptionable  witnefs  to  the  purity  of  their 
manners,  and  their  peaceable  dirpofition.  He  loudly  proclaims  that 
geoeroiis  hofpitality^  and  unrivalled  love  of  every  thing  holy,  which 
led  them  fo  receive,  with  open  arms,  ftudents  from  many  parts  of 
Europe^  whicli  [who]  flocked  thuher  for  ihltruftion.  We  are  aflurcdi 
iinqueftionablc  authority,  that  the  hard-earned  re^rds  of  inllruc- 
ifon,  acc^uired  by  feveral  Iriflimfp,  wre  applied  to  objefts  of  the 


♦  Thefe  authors  record  many  ipftances  of  their  pvvm  credulity. 
Authority,  lefs  excepxipnable,  is  required  to  afeertain  the  fa6l.  St. 
Jerome's  cenfure  on  the  Attacotti  is  liable  to  the  f^e  objcAidn, 
attefls  it  on  his  own  pbOprvatioh," 
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pureft  piety»  and  in  propagating  the  gofpel  among  uncivilifed  na« 
tions.  They  eftabliflved  hofpitals  in  many  parts  of  the  concinent^  and 
endowred  them  for  the  reception  of  miflionariesy  who  poured  from  Ire* 
Iiod  to  advance  the  faith  among  the  unconverted.  In  thefe  hofpitals 
the  founders  reded  when  almolt  worn  out  with  evangelical  labours. 
There  charity  held  out  her  liberal  hand  to  the  weary  traveller;  and 
there  a  yoiing  generation  of  eccIeCadics  was  trained  up  to  combat 
paganifmj  and  to  extend  the  faith  among  obdurate  infidels/ 


From  the  days  of  Porphyry  men  of  loofe  principles  have,  in 
their  writings,  treated  the  volumes  of  infpiration  as  engines  of 
impofture.  Confucius  and  Zoroafter,  Apollonius  and  Mo¬ 
hammed,  found  apologifts ;  but  Mofes  and  the  prophets,  Chrift 
and  his  apoftles,  incurred  the  fufpicion  of  being  deceivers.  All 
the  regard  due  to  their  chara£lers  and  difeoveries,  has  been  re- 
folved,  by  faftidious  wit  and  fceptical  criticifm,  into  the  credu** 
lity  of  fanatics,  immemorial  prefeription,  or  political  artifice. 
Almoft  |n  every  form  has  the  gofpel  been  oppofed,  and  it  ftill 
fubfifts  as  a  monument  of  its  divine  Author’s  foreknowledge  and 
veracity.  He  foretold  the  obftacles  it  had  to  furmount,  and  en¬ 
gaged  for-  its  ftability  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  im- 
preffions  produced  bv  moral  cvidenc^  decay  by  length  of  time  ; 
but,  fads  once  verified  by  many  infallible  proofs,  retain  their 
certainty  for  ever ;  and  though  miracles  have  long  fince  been 
withdrawn, 'predidiens  of  a  very  ancient  date,  accomplifhed  in 
their  minute  circumftances  and  full  import,  afford  a  continually 
increafing  evidence  to  the  million  of  the  prophets.  Things 
reported  to  the  ear  lefs  forcibly  affed  us  than  the  objeds  them^. 
felve^,  exhibited  to  the  eye.  But  if  Chriftianity  have  the 
energy  of  transforming  its  genuine  difciples  into  a  new  cha- 
rafter,  every  difciple  who  experiences  this  change  has  the  wit- 
tt^fs  in  himfelf.  Can  a  deceiver  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  ? 
One  thing  I  kntnvy  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  fee. 

*Thc  vital  principle  of  religion,  like  the  fource  and  feat  of 
animation,  is  inward;  and  its  efeds  are  vifible  merely  fron^ 
•the  external  fymptoms  of  a  found  habit.  Many  of  the  Chriftiaa 
virtues  afFcd  fecrecy;  and  in  the  various  parts  of  goodnefs  na 
human  charader  is  perfed,  much  lefs  in  the  fuU  meafure  of 
poffible  attainments.  But  fuppofe  the  temper  and  deportmenc 
of  an  individual  framed  on  th  •  principles  of  an  exemplary  temper- 
wee,  art  adive  charity »'  and  an  enlightened  devotion— ^efedive 
in  no  effential  part  of  human  obligation— and  advancing  gra¬ 
dually  in  conformity  with  the  perfeft  rule  and  venerable  exem¬ 
plar  of  moral  and  divine  excellence: — fuppofe  an  empire,  or  the 
World  at  large,  replenifhed  with  fuch  inhabitants— that  depra¬ 
vity  wluch  now  pervades  the  nature  of  man,  and  disfigures  the 
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creation  of  Gcd,  having  completed  its  career  of  mffehief^  wouI4 
feem  to  have  loft  its  ufurped  dominion.  Who  could  riien  fup, 
pofe  fuch  a  conftitution  of  things  unfultablc  to  the  views  of 
cflcntial  goednef”  and  redlitude?  Such  in  reality  is  the  ten. 
dency  and  the  ultimate  end  of  that  revelation  which  unfolds  the 
myftery  of  man’s  redemption.  Wherever  it  has  been  known, 
and  cordially  embraced,  truth  has  gained  partial  tiiumphs  over 
dclufion  and  error;  the  luftre  of  virtue  has  covered  with  infamy 
the  works  of  darknefs,  and  the  pure  vvorlhip  of  one  God, 
through  a  mediator,  overthrown  the  altars  of  demons.  Where- 
ever  the  genius  of  ddufion  fet  up  fpurious  oracles,  wherever  fu- 
perftition  or  idolatry  prevailed  in  a  community ;  there  licenticuf- 
iicfs  erefled  a  throne ;  and  the  neceflary  refult  was,  a  fatal  pro- 
grefEon  in  crimes.  Neither  arts  nor  letterr,.  neither  . refined 
fentiments,  nor  polifhed  manners ;  neither  the  light  of  fpecula- 
tive  philofophy,- nor  improvements  in  jurifpiucience ;  had  the 
energy  to  purify  a  polluted  heart,  or  to  refc^rm  an  immoral  prac¬ 
tice.  All  that  has  been  done  for  thefe  defirable  ends,  was  ac- 
cbmplifhed  by  the  efficacy  of  fupcrnatural  truth  aod  grace,  and 
could  proceed  from  no  other  fource. 

This  is  the  fundamental  principle,  and  dire(ft  conclufion,  of 
the  performance  now  offered  to  the  attention  of  the  .public.  On 
the  occafion  which  gave  it  birth,  its  materials,  ^ and  fornr,^we 
fuggeft  a  few  remarks. 

in  riiany  inftances  accident,  a  fudden  ^thoyght,  or  .occafional 
hint  from,  mutual  converfe,  i:c.*  confide'red  in  a  certain  view,  . 
and  purfued  through  a  feries  of  indudlions,  has  been  improved 
into  valuable  difeoveries. 

Two  boys,  the  fons  of  an  optician  at  Heidelberg,  happening 
one  day  to  take  frem  the  {hop,  each  an  eye  of  reading- glades, 
to  be  ufed  as  playthings,  flood  at  a  fhort  diftance,  in  a  line  with 
the  ftecple,  and  furveying  that  object  through  the. glades,  were 
furprifed  to  obferve  a  variation  in  its  magnitude!  They  re¬ 
ported  the  experiment  to  their  father,  who  having  -feen  it  re¬ 
peated,  took  the  hint  of  fixing  two  fuchiglades  within  the  ends 
of.a  tube.  Thus  was  conttrudted  the  firft  telefcope  ;  an  inftru- 
meht  applied  by  Galileo  and  uthers  to  many  ufeful  improvements 
in  praAical  aftronomy. 

.Sir  Ifjac’Newton,  in  one  of  his  rural  retreats,  perceiving 
ripe  fruit  to  fall  from  the  Uecs,  began  to  explore  the  reafon  why 
ail  appl6,  ceafing  to  be  pendulous,  fhould  rather  fall  than  rife. 
•He  purfued  his  refearches  with  patience,  and,  with>true  feientifi- 
cal  precifion,  educed  from  that  ordinary  phenomenon  the  laws 
of  gravitation,  in  cxaA  proportion  to  the  magnitude,  and  other 
attributes,  of  the  mutually  attrading  bodies. 
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The  fubjc6l  of  the  produftion  now  brought  to  the  liar  of  cri- 
ticifm,  was  preferibed  by  an  incorporated  fociety,  no  left 
^alous  than  fuccefsful  in  their  labours  to  promote  ufeful  learn¬ 
ing.  It  firft  appeared  in  the  (hape  and  fize  of  an  academical 
cxercife;  and,  being  judged  both  fufceptible  and  worthy  of  en¬ 
largement,  is  now  extended  to  two  moderate  volumes,  replete 
with  treiifures  of  knowledge,  colledled  from  an  immenfe  variety 
of  records,  and  arranged  with  that  perfection  of  (kill,  which  an 
eminent  phib>fopher  terms  a  logical  habit* 

The  pafl’age  fele£ted  for  an  extradl  merits  the  ferious  regard 
of  all  our  fellow* fubjeds.  In  the  ages  prior  to  the  manifold 
corruptions  of  our  divinely  pure  religion,  by  the  profane  fpirit 
of  a  domineering  priefthuod,  much  had  Injen  done  for  the  in- 
trodudion,  eltablilhment,  and  efficacy  of  the  gofpel  in  this' 
ifland.  Magnificent  churches,  monafieries,  and  .  numerous 
fchools,  were  built,  endowed,  and  provided  with  paftors,  pro- 
(efibrs,  and  teachers,  for  devotion,  hofpitality,  and  literature. 
In  procej's  of  time  religion  was  perverted  to  the  nurpofes  of  ain- 
iition;  but  Itill  the  fpirit  of  liberality  continued  to  augment  the 
revenues  of  the  poor  and  of  the  church.  The  limplicity  of 
primitive  manners  was  loft,  learning  confined  to  cloifters,  and 
the  falutaty  difeipline  of  the  gofpel  fwperfeded  by  abfurd  and  ri¬ 
gorous  penances.  Yet  during  a  millenium  of  ignorance,  difib- 
lutenefe,  and  clerical  tyranny,  were  many  of  our  nobleft  ftruc- 
tures  for  public  worfhip  ereded;  and  our  two  .famous  univetii- 
tics, mot  only  cfiabliftied  by  charters,  but  enrichtd  with  perma¬ 
nent  funds,  which  keep  pace  with  the  ever-accumtilating  e» 
pence  of  provifions.  T  hough  charitable  foundations  charaderifc 
thefe  times,  the  liberality.pf  the  public .is_divcFted  into  dift’erent 
channels.  Wc  have  lately  feen  a  huge  theatrical  pile  rife  almoft 
infiantaneoufly  in  our  metropolis,  from  voluntary  contributions. 
Had  a  church,  of  like  dimenfions  and  the  fame  expcnce,  been 
projeded,  the  produce  of  national  briefs,  for  a  century  to  conic, 
would  fcarcely  have  been  fufficient. 

For  a  more  ample  account  of  the  topics  whence  the  utility  of 
divine  revelation  is  evinced,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
itfelf.  The  tenets  of  a  paradoxical  philofophy,  derived  from 
the  fchool  of  deifm,  refolve  human  obligati^'n  into  the  law  or 
light  of  nature;  terms  which  modern  freethinkers  have  not 
taken  care  to  diftinguifli.  Were  it  polfible  to  colled  the  dif- 
coveries  .of  rcafon,  in  matters  ftridly  religious,  they  would  be 
extremely  few,  obfeure,  and  inadequate  to  the  important  ends 
of  civil  government.  The  fundamental  principles,  of  the 
Patriarchal,  jewiffi,  and  Chriftian  fyftems,  muft  ultimately  be 
derived  from  an  immediate  communication  with  the  Father  of 
Lights.  Infpiration  fome  of  our  modern  iceptics  will  not 
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admit  to  be  pofTible,  expedient,  or  capable  of  proof.  But  the 
Jcgiflators  rf  paganifm,  thofc  admired  pupils  of  untutored  na¬ 
ture,  protefl'ediy  framed  tbeir  Jaws  and  religion  on  the  dodrine 
of  infpiration.  Let  the  kLW5  of  ,Cbrift  be  compared  with  thofe 
of  Lycurgus  or  Nuoia..  He  who.would  decide  in  favour  of  the 
fetter,  mu  ft  incur  the  imputation  of  ftrange  partiality.  Before 
the  Chriftian  era  extremely  imperfed;*  and  often  cruel,  were  all 
the  heathen  codes  of  kgiflation;  Like  I)raco^s  laws,  they  were 
written  with  blood.  In  ftibfequent  ages  they  acquired,  from 
the  humane  and  liberal  fpirit  of  the  gofpel,  chara£ters  of  mo¬ 
deration  and  equity, 'formerly  unknown.  *  The  late  amiable  and 
excellent.  Dr.  Leechman*  feme  where  fuggefts,  ‘  It  would  be  a 

•  work  for  a  treatjfe,  ^and  perhaps  a  very  ufeful  one,  to  trace 

•  out  the  civil  laws  which  took  their  rife  from  the  fpirit  of 

•  Chriftianity,  and  to  delineate  their  happy  effeds  on  fociety 

•  through  a  ferics  ofages.* 

Dr.  Ryan  has  been  more  attentive  to  expreffive  fentenccs  than 
well- turned /periods.^  The  following,  however,  is  an  cxcep- 
licn:  ^  Many  Scots  embraced  Chriftianity,  prompted  by  fome 

•  "^us  Chriftiahs  who  fled  from  Britain  into  Scotland/  We 
fofpeft  fome  dveir- fight,  -whfch  mars  the  fenfe.  He  is  not  al¬ 
ways  .happy  iq’.dtfttpguifhmg  between,  whofe^  and  whick 

•  A^cqde;  u^hofe  fpirit  is  aiJverfe  to  cruelty.^  .As  fpirit  is  men¬ 
tioned,  code  I  is, t  perhaps  p.erfonified,  ‘  S  tudents,  from  many 

•  parts  oft  Europe,  whUh  flocked,*,  &c.  v-c 

On  the  *  whole,  many  able  writers,  in  defence  of  divine  rc^ . 
■fetation,  have  merited  -applaufc ;  but,  in  the  particular  point 
which  this- author  undertakes  to  eftablifti,  it  may/ truly  be  feid, 

•  Thou  cxcelleft  them'  all/  •  w  ii 

*  ■  *  p  ^ 

M  ‘  iM  *  i  I  '  ‘  I  ■ah 

JfT^P  ^  fitnr  ‘til  ,  ■  tjl  ^  ^  ^ 

Alt'?. 'III.  The'  Hiflory  of  Devonjhire^  In  Three  Volumes.  Bj 
'^"'the  Rev.  Richard  Polwhelcy  of  Polwhele^  tn  Cornwall’^  and  lati 
Chrljl  'Churchy  Oxford.  Val.  11.  410.  al.  'is,  Cadeli. 

,;^n(Icn,'iJ93.  .  ■  ■ 

Ot  L-jloqfl'"*  _  _  V  •  -  »T  .  /.  « 

jt.  .jtJil  I  Contimui from  our  Number  far  June.  J  <  .. 

The  mW  immediate  obje£^s  of  confideration,  in  the  volume 
•before  us,  arethe  chorography  and  genealogies;  to  con¬ 
vey  (bmc,  idea  : of  which  we  (hall  prefent  our  readers  with  » 
few  extriails,‘^diftributing ‘them  -  under  the  following  heads: 
1.  PlBiurtfiftit  Df&iptioh — 2.  Dfcription  of  Gentlemen's  SeaU^^ 
2*  Acemit^of  Pittijh  C/;»rc/;Vr— 4.  H^lory  of  Families. 

•  •  ‘  |.  Piaurefiu^ 
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*  ‘o  ^ 

f  From  the  defcriptions  already  given  in  the  *  natnra]  hi(lory«and 
other  parts  of  this  work;  Devonfiiire  hath,  indeed,  appeared  a  fce^ 
of  wild  irregularity,  and  what  I  have  ventured  to  term,  a  fradurod 
ooanty.  Hence  a  great  diverfity  of  objeds  calculated  to  excite  plea* 
furc  and  admiration :  perhaps  this  ifland  affords  no  where  fuch  a  va* 
nety  fo  nobly  contrailed.«i-Here  we  have  landfcapes  enriched  with 
all  the  beauties  of  fertility,  and  in  an  high  date  of  cultivation; 
there  opens  a  fcenery  untouched  by  any  hand  but  that  of  nature,  in 
which  (be  hath  difplayed,  though  on  a  fmall  fcale,  views  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  mod  mountainous  and  difordered  parts  of  the  globe. 
From  fo  broken  a  country  muft  arife  great  inconveniencies  to  the 
yelkr :  but  the  hand  of  art  hath  interpofed ;  and  he  is  accommo* 
dated  with  firm,  even,  and  well-made  roads.  Nor  Ihould  he  regret 
the  fteepnefs  of  the  hills,  and  the  difficulty  of  their  afeent,  whild  the 
tedioufnefs  of  the  way  may  be  relieved  by  the  quick  fuccedion  of 
jughlands  and  dales,  and  the  ibort  didances  between  our  houfes,  |^il* 

(ages,  an<^  towns . And  the  numerous  enclofures  of  padutPQ 

fUKicornlands  (the  fences  of  which  partly  confift  of  Ihrubs/and  trees% 
together  with  flouriihing  orchards  thickly  interfperfed,  fo  finely  <u* 
ircrfifyxthe  feene,  that  at  almpd  every  dep  we  are  prefented  with  a 
pew  and  charming  landfc^pe*  Even  m  the  more  inland  parts,  which 
have  not  the  advantage  of  fea-profpcflsf 'we  fcarcely  look  for  any 
jdditional  beauty.  Jn  this  manner  is  the  eye  delighted,  during  the 
fpring  and  fummer  fcafons  in  particular,  whilft  the  bloom  of  *  our 
orchards,  and  the  flowers  and  Ihrubs  in  our  hedges;  afford  dill  far¬ 
ther  pleafure.  But,  perhaps,  the  deep  and  precipitous  hills,  which 
we  can  hardly  imagine  it  poffible  for  the  plough  or  cattle  to  go  ovetp 
prefentipg  us  with  a  view  of  cultivation,  even  on  their  very  fummits^ 
my  be  deemed  the  chief  diferiminating  feature  of  ;this  county.  la 
de  neighbourhood  of  Exeter,  and  the  eaflern  parts  ^of  Devonfliire, 
we  have  numberlefs  little  hills  (fome  of  them  very  abrupt),  thus  ren¬ 
dered  produdlive  by  induflry ;  and  in  the  north  and  the  fouth  hams 
(particularly  the  latter)  this  Devonian  feature  will  often  meet 
eye  of  the  accurate  obfejrver.  In  the  mean  time,  the  more  open  ^nd 
Icfs  fertile  trafts  are  rendered  highly  pleafing  by  the  force '^of  con¬ 
trail  to  a  pidurefque  imagination.  In  fome  places,  large  woods  and 
coppices,  broken  by  fmall  enclofures,  have  a  fine  efibdt  a^  Viewed 
from  ihe  downs ;  in  others,  the  torrs  of  the  foreft  arc  oppofed  to 
fpots  of  the  liyelieft  verdure  within  reach  of  tfleeye.  And  here,  at 
nearer  didances,  \ve  fee  herds  of  cattle  feeding  among  the  feattered 
rocks-:-there,  all  the  bufy  varieties  of  the  in-wiater^ 

*'Mr.  Polwhele  frequently  refers  us  toiiis  volume,  though  at 

yet  unpublilhed.  This  has  an  awkwardnefs  to  which  we  caaitot-eafiiy 

reconcile  ourfelves.  Yet.  on  the  publication  of  the  fisft  volunie,  aU 

will  be  well.  Thefe  references  conneil  the  difiercnc  parts  of  the 
vork.  .  T  .  .  1-^ - 

this 
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this  county  fecms  to  poflefs  the  more  agreeable  charms  of  landfcape*^ 
fuch  as  no  other  part  of  the  ifland  prefumes  to  emulate :  and  this  ij 
principally  o^ving  to  the  peculiarity  of  our  earthen  fences,  which  ex. 
cccd  in  height  moll  others  in  England,  and  are  full  of  evergreens, 
And  our  hedgerow  trees,  though  ftript  of  their  leaves,  arc  Hill 
clafped  by  the  ivy,  and  often  by  the  periwinkle.  But  the  holly 
fpreads  for  fevcral  miles,  without  interruption,  through  many  of  our 
hedgCi ;  forming,  ii)  one  place,  an  impenetrable  fence  by  the  clofe. 
TiCfs  of  its  boughs,  and  the  prickllnefs  of  its  leaves  ;  in  another,  fc. 
parating  into  diiiinft  trees,,  w'hofe  tall  and  draight  Hems  are  no  leii 
elegant  than  their  glolfy  verdure  and  fcarlct  berry.’  Paire  6. 

•  IVaddUdy^Mn^  in  the  parilh  cf  Whitftone,  is  one  o?  the  high eil 
hills  in  Devon.  It  commands  a  vail  extent  of  country.  To  the  fouth 
and  fouth-wcil  Haldon  and  Lawrcnce-Tower,  the  long  windings  of 
the  Exe,  the  city  of  Exeter  ilidf,  and  1  ieytor-Rock ;  and  to  the 
veft  Dartmoor;  and  the  hills  of  Somerfet  totheeatl;  form  a  ftrik- 
Jng  part  of  the  prolpecl.  Exclufively  of  thole  in  the  City,  twenty, 
four  churches  may  be  feen  from  Waddledown  ;  and  fixty  fail  of  Ibips 
have  appeared,  at  one  lime,  on  the  river  Exe,’  p.  56. 

*  To  the  fine  feenery  within  the  pnridi  of  DrevuJIeignfon  (or  ‘  the 
^  town  of  the  druids  upon  the  i'eign’)  I  have  already  had  occalion  to 

idvcrt.  But  the  banks  of  the  romantic  river  'reign  are  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  aitraftive . Where  the  Teiga  runs. at  the  bafe  of  the 

Alo  ving  Ruk,  we  defeend  into  the  valley  amidll  vaH  mafles  of  granite; 
and  looking  back,  when  we  have  reached  the  river,  we  fee  them,  as 
it  were,  burlling  afunder,  and  only  prevented  from  falling  by  their 
chains  of  ivy,  Jn  other  places,  enormous  ledges,  overHiadowcd  by 
oaken  fpliage,  appear  like  the  ruins  of  a  caftje.  This  is  particularly  the 
cafe  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cromlech — where  the  berry  of  the  niountain- 
a(h,herc  remarkably  luxuriant,  has  a  beautiful  appearance  from  chafrns 
of  rock  cncrulled  wdth  pale  mofs.  I’he  views  from  this  fpot  arc  dr- 
Jigb^ul.  The  eye  repofes  with  pleafure  on  the  richnefs  of  the  woods 
of  W hidden,  after  contemplating  precipices  that  feem  ribbed  vvicii 
^ron,  and  follows  the  receding  hills,  wave,  after  wave,  till  they  are 
Jod  in  azure,’  p  67. 

•  1  have  already  noticed  the  rock  and  cafeade  at  Canonteign. 
This  waterfall,  Aipplied  by  fprings  from  the  downs  above,  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  magnificent  in  the  September  of  1789,  as  it  had  been 
fwwiled  by  the  extraordinary  rains  in  the  beginning  of  that  month. 
Dalhirg  down  the  perpendicular  rock,  and  foaming  along  the  valley, 
nmidft  huge  manis  of  mooillone,  it  rulhed  towards  the  I'eign  with  a 
jwildncfs  that  could  only  be  rendered  more  romantic  by  the  chafing 
precipice  from  which  it  fell,  the  profufion  of  ivy  on  one  fide  of  the 
rock,  and  the  branches  of  oaks  arid  other  forcH  trees  acrofs  the  tor¬ 
rent,’  p.  74- 

*  In  a  ride  from  Chriftow  to  Brldford  church,  after  pafling  through 
•nairow  lanes  overhung  with  wood,  that  entirely  excluded  the  pr^ 
ipetf,  i  entered  into  a  defile,  where  fuddenly  1  faw  myfclf  on  a  pre- 

'cipicc  to  the  right,  with  a.  deep  valley  at  the  bottom,  in  which  a 
ilrcam  gurgled  among  moify  Hones,  aud  which  was  terminated  by.^ 

'  ■  m 
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tniil  amidft  a  clufter  of  cottages.  Beyond  the  valley,  vaft  ledges  of 
jt)ck  were  piled  up  on  the  oppofite  hill.  My  left  was  (kirted  with 
bold  woods  impending  over  an  abrupt  declivity,  in  which  were  fe- 
veral  openings,  whence,  from  charcoal  pits,  light  wreaths  of  fmoke 

flowly  afeended  through  the  trees.* . «  1  obferved  the  loole 

clouas  hanging  on  the  oppefue  heights,  and  the  fun  gilding  the  hills 
beneath  them,*  p.  76.^ 

*  iiiTruniam  the  hills  are  rocky,  and  almoft  perpendicular; -the 
fuounits  of  which  when  we  ha\'c  reached  with*  extreme  danger^  by 
harrow,  and  rugged  paths  called  parilh-roads,  we  look  down  on  the 
deep  dells  immediately  below,  ailoniftied  at  our  ralhnefs  in  afeending 
tho/e  heights  on  horfebaefc.  Low  in  a  vale,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  church,  Hands  the  village  of  IVufliam,  hoary  through  age;  and 
.  its  cottages,  diHinftly  feen  from  the  rock,  on  which  the  church  is 
fituated,  look  extremely  fantallic — fome  covered  wdth  inofs  that 
feems  to  occupy  the  place  of  thatch,  and  others  curtaitied  with  ivy ; 
svhilll  little  gardens  intervene,  and  trees  of  different  kinds  throw 
their  branches  over  the  chiimicy-to'ps,’  p.  117. 

‘  Chudleigh,  in  former  ages;  abounded  much  in  wood  and  tim* 
her;  the  north -eall  fide  of  the  parifh  llill  retaining  the  name  of 
i  Cbudhigh  Woods.  As  we  defeend  from  Haldon,  by  way  of  Hams, 

!  to  thp  town  of  Chudleigh,  the  great  marble  quarry  ih  front  is 
I  plcafingly  contralled  with  (evcral  littl^  villas  above  it,  as  they 
I  gleam  through  tufts  of  trees,  fometimes  on  the  brow,  and  fometimes 

I  "  on  the  fide^  of  the  hills  that  wind  round  iii  the  fdnn  of  an  ampki- 

I  theatre,'  p,  118. 

g  ‘  Chu(ileigh-Ro€k  was  an  objed  worthy  of  notice  in  the  natursd 
I  hiftory.  .It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  inland  rocks  in 

?  the  ifland . Viewed  from  the  weft,  it  is  a  bold  and  beauti- 

Iful  perpendicular  rock,  apparently  one  folid  hiafs  of  marble.  Ffbtti 
the  fouth-eaft,  a  hollow  opens  to  the  view,  with  a  Hream  rufliihg 
impetuoufly  at  the  bottom  of  it,  lihd  here  and  there  checked  in  in 
^  progreis  by  a  great  quantity  of  rude  ftones  fcattcrcd  around.  Ahd 
the  feenery  is  in  fummer  rendered  more  attradive  By  aluxufiaht  wbod 
that  feems  proudly  to  bear  forward  its  burthen  of  variegated  foliage 
on  the  oppofite  fide,*  p.  125.  '  . 

\  i  ^  .  i  .>•  L>?»  W  ; 

I  This  much  for  the  prefent:  iii  our  next  article  we  fliall 
I  duce  the  remaining  extracts;  together  with  Ibmc  crrticai*  ob*- 
I  fervations  on  this  fplendid  and  ainufuig  work,  which  di(J>lays 
I  theinduftry  of  the  antiquarian,  the  prccifion  of  the  philofopHct, 

I  and  the  aiiimatioirof  the  poet. 

t:  '  " .  ■  ^  , 

» 1  %  I  ^ 

k  r  To  be  continued.  1 
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Art;  IV.  FeriJhtaU  Hijiory  of  Dekkdn^'  from  (he  frji  Ma» 
^  ^hwmnedan  Con^efs :  a  Continuation fiom  other  native  Writers 
of  the  Events  tn  that  Part  of  India^  to  the  Reduction  of  its  lafi 
'  Afonarchs  by  the  Emperor  Auliim  Geet  Aurungzebe  :  alfo^  the 
''Reigns  of  his  Succeffcrs  in  the  Empire  of  Hindofan  to  the  prejenf 
Day ;  and  the  Hijtory  of  Bengal^  from  the  Acceffson  of  Aliverdee 
Khan  to  the  Tear  1780.  Comprifed  in  Six  Parts^  By  Jonathan 
Scotty  Captain  in  the  Eajl  India  Conipany^s  Service^  Perftan 
Secretary  to  the  late  Govemor^General  Warren  HaJiingSy  Efj, 
and  Member  of  the  jfftatic  Society  in  Calcutta*  pp.  832,  410, 
^  Stockdale.  London)  1 794. 

i  V  [  Continued  from  our  Numbet  for  July*  J 

Extract  from  the  Tranflation  of  Felt(hta’s  Hillory  of  the 

Dekkan* 

«  CULT  AN  Mahmood  Bhamcnee  had  a  tafte  for  poetry,  and  wrote  elc- 
gant  Tcrfcs  hitnfclf.  He  fpoke  fluently  the  Perfian  and  Arabic  Ian. 
^ages.  Whenprofperous  events  occurred,  he  was  not  intoxicated  with 
joy,  nor  immeifed  in  grief  at  the  attacks  of  misfortune.  He  never  co. 
habited' but  with  one  wife,  and  paid  great  regard  to  the  opinions  of 
divines,  of  whofe  company  he  was  very  fond.  In  his  reign  the  poets 
of  Arabia  and  Perfia  reforted  to  Dekkan,  and  were  benefitted  by  the 
gracious  flow  of  the  ftream  of  liberality.  Mcer  Fyez  Oollah  Anjoo,, 
who  prefided  on  the  feat  of  juftice,  once  prefentlng  him  with  an  odci 
was  rewarded  with  a  thoufand  pieces  of  gold,  and  permitted  to  retire, 
covered  with  honours,  to  his  own  country.  The  fame  of  the  Sultan’s 
affability,  judgnKnt,  and  munificence,  fpread  fo  wide,  that  the  cele* 
brated  poet  of  Shiraz,  Khaujeh  Hafiz,  determined  to  vilit  Dekkan; 
but  was  ^prevented  by  a  train  of  accidents,  which,  with  the  caufe  of 
his  intention,  are  thus  related : 

,  *  ^epr  Fycz  Oollah  Anjoo  fent  this  famous  poet  a  prefcnt  with 
a  letter,  intimating,  that  if  he  would  confer  honour  on  the  Sulun’s 
dominions  by  his  approach,  and  make  Dekkan  the  envy  of  paradife 
by.,his,bounty-fhcdding  prefence,  the  inhabitants  would  value  pro¬ 
perly  fuch  nn  honour,  and  have  him  conduded.back  to  Shiraz, 
enriched  xo  the  height  of  his  defires.  The  poet,  from  the  kind- 
nefs  i^d  affurances  of  Fyez  Oollah  Anjoo,  became  ardently  defirous 
of  vifiting  Dekkan.  He  dlfpofed  of  the  gifts  fent  him  among  his 
relations  and  creditors ;  and,  departing  from  Shiraz,  arrived  fafcly  ^ 
Lar  f*.  Here  he  aflifted  a  friend,  who  had  been  robbed,  with  great 
part  of  bis  ready  money.  From  Lar  he  was  accompanied  to  Ormus, 
Dy  Khaujeh  Zien  aL  Ab  ad  Dien  Hammadanee,  and  Khaujeh  Mahum- 
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mad  Gazrooncc,  who  were  alfo  going  to  vifit  Hindooflan.  With 
them  be  took  ihippiog  i|Q,  one  of  the  royal  veiTels,  that  had  arrived  tt 
Ormus/rom  D^kkaQ;^bitl  he  had  not  weighed  and/or  when  a  (lorm 
arofc,  and  the  fea  becacoe  very^rpugh.  ,  Hafiz  repented  of  hts  jour¬ 
ney;  and,  pretending  that, he  had  forgotten  to  take  leave^of  fome  of 
his  friends  at  Ormus,  left  the  lhip.‘  Having  written  the  following 
ode,  he  entrufted*  it  to  be  given  to  Fyez  Oollah  Anjoo;  after  which 
he  returned  to  Shiraz* 

;  ;  -  ODE.. 

»  The  breeze  of  my  garden  is  not  to  be  pnrebafed  by  the  pofleflloo 
of  the  world.  ^  ; 

‘  My  companions  rebuked  me,  and  faid.  Quit  this  fpot.  What 
whim  hath  poflfcfled  thee,  that  thy  cell  is  not  to  be  valued  ? 

f  Yonder  royal  crown,  on  which  is  fet  danger  of  life,  is  an  hear&- 
enticing  ornament,  but  not  worth  my  lofs  of  head. 

‘  From  defire  of  pearls,  the  dangers  of  the  fea  appeared  cafy  to 
me;  but  1  mifiook;  for  one  wave  is  not  to  be  appeafed  by  treafur^ 
of  gold.  » 

'  Is  my  heart  difpirited  in  the  alTembly  of  friendlhip?  All  the 
gildings  of  art  are  not  worth  a  lingle  cup  of  generous  wine*  .V 

‘  It  Hafiz  choofes  to  retire  from  the,  wptld,  contented  with  e 
little,  hundreds  of  pieces  of  gold  arp/not 'worth /one,  iuftant  of 
vexation.*  .  '  •  ,  't.  .  , 

*  When  Eyez  Oollah  received  this  ode  he  read  It  to  the  Sultan, 
who  was  much  plcafed  with  the  poetry,  and  obferved,  that  as'Hafix 
had  fet  out  with  intentions  to  viftt  his  court,  "it'was.  incumbent "'upori 
him  not  to  leave  him  without  proofs  of  his  liberality.  He  then  coin'- 
mitted  a  thoufand  pieces  of  gold  to  Mahummud  Cafim  Meftiidce,  one 
of  the  learned  in  his  court,  that  he  might  porchafe  wjth  it'what^was 
moft  acceptable  of  the  curious  productions  of  Hind,  and  fend  them  to 
the  poet  at  Shiraz ;  which  was  done  accordingly;  ^ ‘t  ‘ 

'  Sultan  Mhamood  Shaw  was  fond  of  rich  and  ‘ curious  app^l, 
while  a  youth,  but,  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,^ would  wear  na 
other  than  plain  white*  He  frequently  obferyed,  that'  kings  were 
only  tmfiees  of  the  divine'  riches,  and  that  to  expend'  more  upon 
I  themfehres  thaU'neceflity  required,  was  a  breach  of  truft.  A  famine 
falliag  oiit  during  his  reign,  he  kept  ten  thoufand  bullocks  on  his'owti 
j  account  conltandy  going  to  and  from  Malwa  and  Guzarat/or  ^rain; 

I  which  was  fold  out  to  the  people  at  a  cheap  rat^.  At  the  dties  of 
I  Koolburga,  Bieder,  Candahar,  EHchpore,  and  Dowlutabad,  alfo  at 

ICboalc,  Dahul,  aiid  other  great  towns,'  he  eftabliflied  fchools  for 
o^hans,  with  ample  foundations' for  their^  fupport.  ’  He  appointed 
ffiptnds  for  the  expounders  of  the  feriptures  and  the  Prophet’s  hifiory  ; 
3nd  gave  monthly  falaries  to  the  blind  iti  all  his  dominions.  He  paid 
S^eat  attention  to  Shekh  Serauje  ad  Dicn,  vifited  him  in  his  laft  i1ine6, 
and,  going  often  to  his  tomb,  offered  prayers  for  his  happinefs  5  and 
I  gave  alms  to  the  pc^r  pilgrims** 
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Of  that  part  of  his  work  which  contains  a  narrative  of  the 
o^>cration8  of  the  Emperor  Aulumgeer  Aurungzebe,  our  author 
gives  the  following  account  at  the  opening  of  Volume  II, 

•  Having  in  the  preceding  volume,  as  far  as  authorities  could  be 
©btaliKd,  brought  the  hillory  of  Dekkan  td  the  decline  of  her  t\^o 
laJl  monarchies  of  Golconda  and  Beejapore,  in  which  the  gradual 
encroachments  of  the  Mogul  or  Dhcly  emperors  are  mentioned  as 
far  down  as  ir.e  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Shaw  jehaun,  we  come  next  to 
the  operations  of  Aurungzebe,  his  fon.  He.caufed  their  final  diffo- 
]ution;*bat,  by  adding  to  the  extent  of  his  dominions 'in  Dekkan, 
deftroyed  a  balance  of  power,  the  want  of  which  enabled  the  llatesi 
who  rofe  on  the  ruins  of  his  conquefts,  in  lefs  than  a  century  to  be 
the  chief  agents  in  rendering  the  empire  of  Hindooftan,  to  the  fa. 
mily  of  Timur,  a  mere  nominal  fovercigntyi  Jt  will- be  recolleacd, 
that  Aurungzebe  was  governor  of  Dekkan,  on  the  part  of  his  father 
Shaw  Jehaun  ;  and  that  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  volume  he  had  juil 
impofed  feverc  conditions  on  the  Sultan  of  Golconda,  when  he  was 
drawn  from  his  operations,  by  the  alarming  ftatc  of  affairs  at  the 
court  of  his  father. 

•  At  this  period  a  new  power,  the  celebrated  Sewajee,  founder  of 
the  Mharatta  dates,  was  rifing  into  notice ;  an  accuunt  of  whom  be¬ 
gins  the  following  pages.* 

The  narrative  which  thefe  pages  contain,  as  we  arc  in¬ 
formed  by  Captain  Scott  in  a  preface,  is  a  free  tranllation  of  3 
journal  kept  by  a  Bondela  officer,  who  attended  Dulput  Royj 
the  crief  of  his  tribe,  in  all  Aurungzebe*s  campaigns;  which, 
was  prefented  to  the  Captain  by  the  Rajah  of  Dutteah,  a  great- 
grnndfon  of  Dulput  Roy,  when  our  author  a(3ed  as  Pcrfian  in^ 
lerpreter  to  Colonel  Popham  in  the  Ghoed  country. 

The  following  extradl  from  this.fediion,  being  the  third  part 
of  the  work  before  us  will  (hew  that  refolution  or  firmnefs  of 
mind  is  not  confined  to  any  climate  : 

I 

•  This  year  [l68i3  died  the  Maharaja  Jeffwunt  Sing,'  near  Cabuli 
tud  his  followers  brought  his  infant  children,  and  his  women  who 
did  not  burn  with  him,  towards  their  native  country.  Orders  were 
J'ent  to  conduft  them  to  court,  where  on  their  arrival,  Aurungzebe 
infided  on  the  children  being  made  Mahummedans.  Upon  this 
the  Raajepoote  attendants,  determining  .to  die  rather  than  fubmit 
to  this  order,  fled  with  their  chorge  towards  the  Raja*s  territories, 
and  being  hotly  purfued  by  the  Emperor’s  troops,  fought  valiantly, 
and  were  modly  cut  to  pieces,  but  the  women  and  infants  arrived 
fafely  at  jodepore.  After  this,  the  courtiers  brought  a  young  child 

•  The  two  firft  parts  are  not  didinguifhed  by  titles ;  but  they  mull 
be  thefe:  I.  The  Tranflation  of  Feriffita’s  Hidory  of  Dekkaa; 
11.  What  is  extraUed  from  the  *  Biogrjiphy  of  Nobles.* 
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Id  his  majelly,  and  pretended  he  was  the  Maharajahs  fon ;  which 
the  Emperor  feigning  to  believe,  had  him  ciicamcifed,  named 
Mahummedee  Rauje,  and  educated  as  fuch.  T  he  Emperor,  dif- 
plcafed  at  the  refiftance  of  the  Raajepootes  to  his  commands,  marched 
to  expel  the  fons  and  relations  of  the  late  Raja  from  jodepore ; 
which  fort  fdon,fcll  into  his  hands,  and  Raja  Ajeet  Sihg,  with  the 
family>  took  flieltei*  in  the  rccefles  of  the  mountains  and  w'oods. 
Inder  Sing  was  exalted  to  the  rank  of  three  thoufand,  and  the  pof- 
fclEonof  the  Rauje;,but  as  the  dependants  of  the  late  prince  and 
the  people  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  pay  him  a  proper  obedience, 
and  the  country  remained  long  in  an  unfettled  Hate,  he  was  degraded 
and  depofed.* 

Under  the  general  head  of  the  hi  (lory  o(  Aurungiebe’s  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  and  the  divifion  Part  IV.  we  have  next,  memoirs  of 
the  Mogul  empire  by  Eradut  Khan  Wazeh;  for  the  manner  of 
publilhing  which  Captain  Scott  apologifes  as  follows  [in  the 
fecond  leaf  after  page  123,  which,,  according  to  a  fafliionable 
barbarifm  in  printing,  being  the  firft  of  a  new  feries  is  not 
marked  by  any  humber]  :  . 

<  A  great  number  of  the  memoirs  of  Eradut  Khan  having  been 
formerly  pointed  off  in  the  year  1786,  and  fufficient  remaining  on 
hand  for  the  purpofei  I  hope  my  readers  will  excufe  their  being 
bound  np  in  the  order  of  connexion  and  time.  To  my  liberal  friends, 
the  regular  numbering  of  pages  will,  I  truft^  be  of  lefs  moment  than 
the  contents;  the  reprinting  of  which  would  have  added  Very  greatly 
to  my  expence,  and  but  little  to  their  accommodation;  efpcciaily  as 
Eradut  Khan  gives  a  much  more  fatisfadory  account  of  tranfadibns 
than  any  other  writer  of  the  fame  period  whom  I  could  have  tranflated 
in  his  place.*  • 

The  following  account  of  the  author  of  the  memoirs  is  taken 
front  the  ‘  Mafler  al  Amra,  or  Biography  of  Nobility,*  written 
by  Sumfam  ad  Dowlah  Shaw  Nowauz  Khan,  prime  minidcr 
to  Sullabut  Jung,  brother  and  predeceflbr  in  power  to  the  pre- 
fent  Nazim  of  Dekkan : 

*  Meer  Moobaric  Oollah  Eradut  Khan  Wa^eh,  was  the  foii  of 
I  •  IfaukKhan,  fon  of  Azim  Khan.  Both  his  grandfather  and  father 
\vere  noblemen  of  high  rank.  The  former  was' Meer  Bukhfhi  to  the 
Emperor  Jehaungeer,  and  the  latter  held  various  offices  of  import* 
ance  under  Shaw  Jehaun  and  Aulumgeer.  He  died  foon  after  his 
appointment  to  the  government  of  Oude.  His  title  was  alfo  Eradut 
Khan.  One  of  his  fons  (our  author)  had  his  title  conferred  upon 
I'lm,  and  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  Aulumgeer  was  appointed  Foje- 
daur  of  Jagneh,  and  at  other  periods,  of  Aurungabad  and  iMando  in 
Malwa.  In  the  reign  of  Shaw  Aulum  he  was  governor  of  the  Doab, 


•  Afterwards  entitled  Keffaiut  Khan. 
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and  the  intimate  friend  of  Moazim  Khan  Vizier,  He  died  in  the 
time  of  Ferokhferc,  His  abilities  as  a  poet  were  great,  and  he  left 
a  volume  of  poems  behind  him.  His  fon  was  honoured  by  the  title 
of  Holhedaur  Khan,  and  afterwards  with  that  of  Eradut  Khan,  and 
the  Fojedaury  of  Doohiperayeah  in  the  province  of  Malwa.-  In  the 
fixth  year  of  Mahummud  Shaw,  he  attended  Afoph  Jah  to  Dekkan, 
and  after  th^  yidlory  over  Mubariz  Khan  was  appointed  Dewan  of 
Dekkan,  with  ihc  rank  of  four  thoufand.  Hc'was  afterwards  go- 
vernor  of  Koolburga,  and  died  in  the  year  1157  [A.  D.  1744.]  He 
had  many  fons,  moi^  of  whom  died  in  his  life-time.  His  eldeil  fur. 
viving  fon,  Hafiz  Khan,  fucceeded  him  in  the  government  of  Kool- 
h\irgBi  which  he  held  at  the  time  Shaw*nowauz  Khan  wrote  the 
Biography  of  the  Amras.* 

The  following  Is  the  original  preface  by  Eradut  Khan : 

•  Thus  faycth  the  compiler  of  thefe  records  and  events,  an  humble 
and  finful  Have,  Moobarie  Oollah  Eradut  Khan  Wazeh,  fon  of  the 
fheltered  in  mercy,  KefFaiut  Khan,  writer  of  the  Shekeft;  when  I 
had  finiihed  the  Kulmaut  Aleeaut^.  it  entered  my  mind  to  draw  up  a 
concife  relation  of  what  events  had  happened  to  myfelf,  while  1  was 
compoiing  that  work. 

‘  I  have  obferved,  that  delightful  feenes,  and  the  fociety  of  friends, 
are  not  fo  ftriking  at  the  time  of  enjoyment  as  afterwards;  when  re- 
iledied  in  the  mirror  of  recolledtion.  On  this  account,  I  write  down 
moft  pafling  occurrences ;  and  whenever  I  perufe  them,  or  ruminate 
upon  them,  a  particular  feeling,  a  furpriAng  pleafure,  and  ailonifhing 
ecAafy^  prevail  in  my  mind,  jit  forfttan  et  olim  bac  memtniffe  juva- 
bit. — ViRC.  My  writings  alfo  ferve  as  a  memorial  to  my  friends.  > 

•  During  the  (hort  period  of  roy  age,  which  has  this  day  arrived 
at  the  fixty-fourth  year,  and  the  1 1 26fh  of  the  holy  Hijhcra,  fuch 
wonders  of  time,  fuch  aftonifhing  marks  of  the  power  of  the  Creator 
of  night  and  day  in  the  viciffitudes  of  worldly  affairs,  the  deftruftion 
of  empires,  the  deaths  of  many  princes,  the  ruin  of  ancient  houfes 
and  noble  families,  the  fall  of  worthy  men,  and  rife  of  the  un¬ 
worthy,  have  been  beheld  by  me,  as  have  not  been  mentioned  by 
hiAory  to  have  occurred,  in  fuch  number  or  fuccei&on,  in  a  thoufand 
years. 

•  As,  on  account  of  my  office,  and  being  engaged  in  thefe  tranf- 
adlions,  1  have  obtained  a  perfedl  knowledge  of  the  fources  of  moft 
events,  and  what,  to  others,  even  information  of  muA  be  difficult, 
was  planned  and  executed  in  my  fight ;  and  as  I  was  a  (barer,  as  well 
as  fpeftator,  of  all  the  dangers  and  troubles,  I  have  therefore  re¬ 
corded  them* 

‘  My  intention,  however,  not  being  to  compile  a  hiAory  of  kings^ 
or  a  flowery  work,  but  only  to  relate  fuch  events  as  happened. within 
my  own  knowledge,  I  have  therefore,  preferably  to  a  difplay  of 
learning  in  lofty  phrafes  and  pom^us  metaphors,  chofen  a  plain 
Aylc,  fuch  as  a  friend,  writing  to  a  friend,  would  ufe  for  the  purpofe 
of  information.  Indeed,  if  propriety  is  confulted,  loftinefs  of  ftyl® 
is  unfit  for  plain  truth,  which,  pure  in  ilfelf,  requires  only  a 

delincatiou. 
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tlclineation  •.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  my  readers  will  hot  loofen  the 
rtins  of  impartiality  from  their  hands,'  nor  call  my  modcfty, 
ignorance.* 

In  the  fame  fpirit  of  modcfty  and  good  fcnfc  are  the  following 
obfervations,  prefatory  to  an  account  which  the  Khan  gives  of 
an  engagement : 

*  Every  one  knows  that  after  an  engagement  is  once  begun,  it  is 
impoffible  for  a  fin'gle  perfon  to  fee  more  of  the  operations  than  thofe 
on  the  immediate  fpot  of  his  own  poll :  how  then  can  I  fay,  I  diftin^ly 
viewed  every  change  of  two  lines  covering  ground  of  ihilcs  in  extent? 
An  author  once  read  to  Aurungzebe  a  Jong  account  of  one  of  his 
battles  with  Dara  Shekkoh.  The  Emperor  obferved  at  the  conclufion, 
that  he  mull  certainly  have  been  upon  a  high  mountain*  during  the 
engagement,  which  he  had  feen  fo  minutely,  as  he  himfelf,  though 
commanding  the  linei  and  mounted  on  an  elephant^  did  not  perceive 
one-third  of  the  particulars  he  had  deferibed.  In  Ihoit^  I  ihall  only 

relate  what  I  faw.* 

\ 

The  fifth  part  of  the  publication  under  review  being  a  contI** 
tiua^ion  of  the  hiftory  of  Aurungzebe’s  fucceffors,  was  compiled 
chiefly  from  Perfian  maiiufcripts ;  and  from  much  converfation 
with  many  principal  and  well-inforAied  natives  on  the  fubjedl  of 
their  hiftory,  our  author  can  aflert  the  received  authenticity  of 
the  fadls  "related. — The  Perfic  journal,  comprifed  in  this  part 
of  his  work,  of  the  cruel  proceedings  of  the  unprincipled  and 
inhuman  Rohilla  chiefs  Gliolaum  Kaudir,  was  written  by  an 
eyc-witnefs  on  the  feene  of  their  perpetration,  and  tranfmitted 
to  the  author  by  his  brother  Captain  Richard  Scott.  In 
this,  and  fuch  other  materials  as  would  bear  >  it,  literality,  as 
much- as  poflible,  has  been  obferved:  but  our  author  does  not 
pretend  that  the  pages  which  make  up  this  part  of  his  work  are 
wholly  tranflations;  fomc  anecdotes  having  been  inferted  from 
oral  information,  and  alfo  a  few  obfervations  on  characters  and 
circumftances  of  his  own. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  1787  a  confiderable  body  of 
Mahrattas',  who  had  been  fent  to  colled  a  tribute  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Jeypore  being  defeated,  Sindia  marched  into  that  coun¬ 
try  with  his  whole  army.  He  advanced  within  a  ftiort  diftance 
or  the  capital ;  but,  having  fiifFered  repeated  defeats,  was 
obliged  to  retreat  acrofs  the  Jumbul,  and  to  quit,  for  the  pre- 
fent,  all  ofFenfive  operations  j  leaving  garrifons  in  the  citadel  of 


^  •  Here  our  noble  hiftorian  (hews  a  correClnefs  of  tafle  in  compofi- 
tion,  worthy  of  the  moft  refined  critic  in  Europe.  In  the  fecond  pa¬ 
ragraph  of  this  preface  he  alfo  (hews  great  delicacy  of  fendment. 
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Agra  and  fcrtrcfs  of  Alice  Ghur,  in  hopes  of  their  holding  oa? 
till  he  could  obtain  reinforcements  from  Dekkan.  The  evacu¬ 
ation  of  the  provinces  of  Dhely  and  Agfa  by  the  Mahratta 
army  occafioned  a  fad  change  in  the  royal  affairs.  For  at  this 
crifis,  af:er  the  defeat  of  Sindia,  ftarted  up  a  new  adventurer, 
the  moft  fatal  of  any  to  the  unfortunate  Shaw  Aulum,  Gholaum 
Kaudir  Khan,  a  Rohilla  chief,  appearing  fuddenly  before  Delhy, 
obliged  the  Emperor  to  confer  on  him  the  dignity  of  Ameer  al 
Amra,  reduced  Aleeghur,  and  meditated  future  conquefts,  for  the 
accomplilhment  of  which  it  was  part  of  his  plan  to  raife  contri¬ 
butions  of  money  for  the  fupport  of  his  troops  from  the 
Emperor, 

The  degiiided  and  wretched  fituation  of  the  once  auguft  fa- 
mily  of  Timur,  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  tranflation  of  a 
journal  of  the  monftrous  tranfaftions  of  the  unfeeling  Gholaum 
Kaudir,  from  the  dethronement  of  Shaw  Aulum  to  the  flight 
from  the  city  of  that  cruel  traitor. 

*  Journal,  July  26th,  1788.— About  feven  in  the  morning 
Meerza  Ifmaeel  1kg  with  his  officers  and  Meerza  Muttullub  Khan, 
repaired  to  Gholaum  Kaudir,  who  w^as  feated  in  the  hall  of  private 
audience ;  and,  after  foaie  converfation,  fent  repeated  demands  of 
money  from  the  Emperor,  through  the  Navob  Nazir.  Meerza  Mut¬ 
tullub  obferved,  that  had  his  majefly  poffelTed  fuch  a  confiderable 
fum,  his  affairs  would  not  have  fallen  into  fuch  extremity.  He  was 
commanded  to  be  fllentby  Gholaum  Kaudir;  who  at  length  fent  two 
attendants  to  bring  Bedar  Bukht,  fon  of  the  Emperor  Ahmed  Shaw, 
This  prince  being  conducted  into  the  oratory,  was  feated -on  the 
throne,  and  the  cuftomary  falutations  of  royalty  made  to  him  by  the 
chiefs.  Gholaum  Kaudir  then  difpatched  Shaw  Aulum,  with  nineteen 
princes,  his  fons  and  grandfons,  under  a  guard,  to  the  apartment  called 
Woor  Mahal.  After  this  a  difpute  arofe  between  Gholaum  Kaudir 
and  Ifmaeel  Beg,  concerning  the  lattcrV  remaining  in  the  palace; 
and  Ifmaeel  Beg  *  at  length  departed  in  wrath  to  his  camp. 

‘  July  28th. - This  day  the  Princefs  Mallekeh  Zummaneh,  affiflcd 

by  the  Navob  Nazir,  fearched  the  apartments  of  fourteen  of  Shaw 
Aulum^b  women,  and  ordered  all  their  money  and  effefts  to  be  col- 
lefled  in  the  oratory ;  after  which  they  delivered  them  to  Gholaum 
Kaudir  Khan.  The  effefts  of  Meerza  Akber  Shaw  were  confifeated. 
Bedar.  Shaw  conferred  the  rank  of  Ameer  al  Amra  on  Gholaum 
Kaudir  Khan.  Information  was  lodged  that  Meerza  Mlndoo  had 
privately  conveyed  fourteen  cakCs  of  bread  and  fome  water  to'Shaw 
•  Aulum.  The  mercilefs  Rohilla  ordered  the  benevolent  prince  to  be 
beaten  with  clubs ;  but  the  attendants  refufed  obedience.  Mallekeh 

•  Who,  after  defeating  the  Mahrattas  in  the  field,  had  taken  fc- 
veral  places  from  them,  and  laid  fiege  to  Agra,  under  pretence  of 
the  imperial  orders. 
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Zunvaianeh  fent  to  Shaw  Aulum,  defiring  him  to  give  up  his  buriei 
treafares,  and  he  (hould  be  rcinilated  on  his  throne.  lie  replied>  he 
was  weary  of  fuch  empire.  Agga  Sundal  complained  to  Bedar 
Shaw  of  the  diftreffed  fituation  of  the  depofed  fovereign  and  his  fa¬ 
mily*  perifhing  with  hunger.  The  Shaw  gave  him  five  rupees.  The 
Agga  obferved,  the  fum  was  infiifHcient  for  fuch  a  number,  even 
for  a  meal.  Bedar  aiTured  him  he  had  no  more  money  in  his 
poffeffion. 

‘  Auguf^ift,  1788. - The  Navob  Nazir  and  the  eunuchs  repre- 

fented  to  the  Emperor  that  they  had,  by  fevere  chiiftifement,  extorted 
a  difeovery  from  fome  of  the  ladies  of  the  harain  of  a  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver  plate,  with  fome  jewels.  He  ordered  them  to  be  fent 
to  Gholaum  Kaudir..  Meer^a  Buddo,  an  ancient  prince,  uncle  to 
Shaw  Aulum,  was  feized  by  the  Rohilla,  and  a  demand  made  of  a 
lack  of  rupees.  Pleading  inability,  he  was  delivered  to  the  peohs 
to  be  flogged.  To  day  Gholaum  Kaudir  went  to  Shaw  Aulum, 
and  threatened  him.  The  unhappy  prince  replied,  *  What  I  had, 
^'you  h^ve  taken;  but,  if  you  think  I  conceal  fome  treafures  within 
*'rae,  rip  up  my  bowels  and  be  convinced.’  The  traitor  then 
affured  him,  if  he  would  difeover  his  hoards,  he  Ihould  reafeend 
his  throne.  Shaw  Aulum  anfwered,  •  I  have  no  ambition  left; 

*  may  God  proteft  you,  who  have  }z\d  me  afide:  I  am  content 

^  with  ray  fate.’  .  The  Rohilla  then  proceeded  •  to  the  apartments 
of  the  brothers  of  Shaw  Aulum,  and  threatened  them  with  punilh* 
ment.  :F6ur  trunks  of  wearing  apparel,  a  few  trifling  jewels, 
a:r.d  a  filver  bedllead  only,  were  found  in  them  on  the  flri(^eft 
fearch.  v  The  Navob  Nazir  repents,  now  too  late,  of  his  conduft; 
and  will  have  more  caufe  every  day.  Jfmaeel  Beg  is  treating  with. 
Sindia,  who  has  promifed  to  give  him  a  jaghire  and  command  in  his 
army.  , 

‘  Anguft  2d.  To-day  perfons  were  fent  to  dig  up  the  floors  of  the 
apartnients  of  Meerza  Buddoo.  Some  jcvvcls,  plate,  and  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  were  found.  The  prince  and  his  family  were  ordered  to  be 
kept  without  food ;  but,  at  the  earnell  interceflion  of  Meerza 
Hinga,  uncle  to  Bedar  Sh?uv,  it  was  allowed  them.  Gholaum 
Kaudir -to-day  roughly  demanded  from  the  Emperor  the  whole  fum 
he  had  promifed  for  his  throne.  Bedar  Shaw  faid,  *  He  had  given 
‘  every  thing  as  yet  difeovered,  and  defired  the  jewels  migh^  be 

*  valued.’  The  Rohilla  replied,  *  Jew'els  were  to  hyn  of  no  value; 

‘  he  mull  have  money,  or  plate  to  coin.’  A  mclfage  coming  from 
the  Princefs  Mallekeh  Zuramaneh,  that  ihe  wKhed  to  fee  him,  he 
would  not  go,  but  abufed  her  to  the  eunuch^  who  brought  the 
compliment.  Bedar  Shaw  entreated  him  to  be  pacified,  and  every 
exertion  (hould  be  ufed  to  procure  money.  The  Sahan  would  have 
embraced  him,  but  the  wretch  drew  back,  and  retired  in  difplea- 
hire ;  after  which  he  fent  a  band  of  Afghauns  to  guard  the  ro  yal 
perfon,  and  extort  money.  They  threatened  to  pull  Bedar  Shaw 
from  his  throne,  and  correft  him  with  blows;  upon  whicii  he 
exclaimed,  *  If  this  is  empire,  the  fcanty  meal  1  enjoyed  when 
^  among  the  confined  princes,  was  fwest  .indeed.’  The  Afgh  iuns 
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ordered  him  to  be  filent,  faying,  *  They  had  ruined  Shaw  Aulum 
^  in  an  inllant,  and  what  was  he  better  than  him.’  Guards  were 
alfo  placed  over  the  Begums  Mallekeh  Zummaneh  and  Sahebeh 
Mhal;  and  Gholaum  Kaudir  informed  them,  *  that  as  the  world 
•  would  no\v  at  any  rate  call  him  traitor,  he  was  refolvtd  to  felze 
^  the  whole  property  of  the  royal  family.’  The  Navob  Nazir 
trembles  for  his  fafety,  and  has  difeharged  his  attendants.  Seven 
lacks  of  rupees  arc  demanded  from  him. 

^  Augult  3d.  To-day  Gholaum  Kaudir  KKan  feated  *  himfelf  in  the 
prefence  of  Bcdar  Shaw  f ,  and  fmoked  his  hookah  before  him ;  llreteh- 
ing  out  his  feet  on  the  royal  mufnud>  at  the  fame  time  infuitlng 
him  by  abufive  language.' 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.  ] 


Art.  V.  Britifh  India  analyfed—Thc  provincial  and  revenue 
Mitablijhmmts  of  Tippoo  Sultaun^  and  of  Adahomedan  and  Brt^ 
Ufl)  Conquerors  of  Hindojian^  Jlated  and  confidcred^  In  Three 
ParisL  pp.  1Q23.  8vo.  3  yols.  Jeffrey,  Pall-Mall  j  De- 
brett,  Piccadilly,  Londpn,  1793. 

HE  author,  in  an  introdu£fion,  explains  the  original  obje^S 
-■‘-  of  this  publication,  and  declares  his  motives  for  inveftigat- 
ing  the  principles  of  Indian  adminiftration.  Mr.  Francis  faid, 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  Mr.  Dundas’s  principles  and 
declarations,  though  barren  *  and  unprodudlivc  in  his  hands, 
woiilt}  not  be  ufelefs  in  his  own.  It  becomes  neceffary,  there- 
foreyfMr.  Greville  [the  author]  obferves,  for  thofe  who  diffent 
from  lany  part  of  thQ  prtfentfyftem,  to  examine  the  foundations 
of  Mr^prancis’s  plans,  and  the  extent  of  the  meafures  which 
his  honour  urges  him  to  inculcate,  and  which  he  has  fo  fuccefs- 
fullydiffufcd  among  the  moft  eminent  men  of  this  country,  and 
contiiiues  to  promulgate.  nA  The  revenue  regulations  of  T  ippoo 
y  Sultauri,’  continuesiMruGrevUle,  >  appeared  conclufive  both 
^  againft  Mr.  Francis  antJ^Sir  John  Shore’s  revenue  plans;  from 

•  fentiments  of  humauityrwhichiihad  been  awaked  during  the 
‘  excrcife  of  a  delegated! brirfl,  I  and  were  not  ftified  after  the 

•  duty: had  crafed,  Tchad  fent  a  copy  ofithat  y/ork  to  the  prefs, 

•  that  it-:might  be  known,  when  1  read  the  folloyi^ing  article  in 
^  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  18th  iof  July,  1793: — ^ 
**  are  happy  in  being :able  to  ftate  to  /tbcypublic,  that  the  hu- 

I,  . . .  ■  I  I  SftTK.y,;  ■  — 


•  The  higheft  difrefpedl  he  could  be  guilt^  of  to  the  fpvereign. 

+  Whom  Gholaum  Khan  had  feated  as  a  pageant  bn  the  tlirone  of 
Shaw  Aulum. 
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^  mane  and  rational  principle  for  which  Mr.  Francis  has  for 
years  contended,  in  behalf  of  the  natives  of  India,  namely, 

<<  that  the  ruling  power,  let  its  title  to  the  dominion  be  what 
«  it  would,  neither  was  nor  could  be  proprietor  of  the  loil,  is 
now  eftablilhed  by  fuch  direi5^,  pofitive  evidence,  as  it  is  not 
‘‘  in  the  power  of  rapacity  itfelf  to  controvert,  though  fup- 
«  ported,  as  it  has  been,  by  fophiftry,  fraud,  aiid  falfehood.— r 
^  We  have  taken  the  following  curious  document  from  the 
Supplement  to  the  Calcutta  Gazette,  dated  the  27th  of  De- 
cember,  1792  i  and  we  give  it  to  our  readers,  not  only  as  a 
proof  of  the  learning  and  benevolence  of  the  excellent  au- 
«  thor,  but  of  the  pradical  utility  of  the  learning  and  talents 
^  of  ftudious  men,  when  applied,  as  they  have  been  .uniformly 
by  Sir  William  Jones,  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.^*— Here 
follows,  in  the  daily  paper  now  quoted,  an  extract  in  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  above  pofition,  from  the  preface  to  the  Ab 
Sirajigyah,  lately  publiflied  by  Sir  William  Jones — after  which  , 
Mr%  Greville  fays,  ‘  Among  the  various  literary  obligations  we 

*  owe  to  Sir  William  Jones,  I  had  reckoned  the  evidence  in 

*  Sacofttala, of  the  antiquity  of  the  corn  rentj  ftated  in  the  Ayeen 

*  Alcberry  to  have  been  the  cuftom  of  Bengal,  gracioufly  con- 

*  tinued  by  ' the  emperor  to  his  Hindoo  fubjedts.  When  I  had 

*  heard  that  Sir  William  had  commented  on  the  revenue  fyf- 

*  tern  of  Bengal  in  1792,  I  flattered  myfelf  that  we  (hould,  on 

*  his  authority,  know  whether  the  definition  of  Zemindar,  or 

*  colledloV  of  the  royal  or  jaggeer  lands,  is  corredlf 

*  Whether  crown  lands^  annexed  to  offices  civil  or  military, 

*  with  fervices  fpecified  in  the  Junnuds  jwere,  in  the  Mogul 
‘  fyftem,  or  ought  to  be  in  julUce  and  policy,  niore  dependent 
‘  on  the  fovereign  than  cultivated  lands  held  by  the  Reyut,  with 
‘  rent  or  tribute  fpecified  in  the  Pottah,  or  heritable  leafe  of  the 

*  cultivator  of  the  foil  ? 

^  Whether  funnuds,  or  written  commiffions,  grants,  or  leafes, 

‘  in  India,  can  be  diftinguilhed,  without  infpefting  them,  any 

*  more  than  a  freehold,  copyhold,  or  annual  leafe  can,  in  Eu- 

*  rope,  be  diftinguilhed  without  perufing  the  leafe  ? 

Whether  reference  to  a  public  regifter,'  as  in  the  regifter 
‘  counties  of  England,  would  not  in  India  be  lefs  vexatious  than 
‘  to  abolilb  the  public  regifter,  and  refer  tides  to  fiiits  in  a  mo- 
‘  dern  court  Dewannee  Adaulet. — I  was  chagrined  to  find,  on 

*  Sir  William  Jones’s  authority,  that  reference  to  additional 
‘  Mahomedan  authority  is  yer  neceflary  to  decide  whether  any 

*  fpecies  of  property  was  compatible  with  the  Koran ;  and  to 
read  the  refult  of  nine  years  obfervations  of  Bricifh  manage- 
oient,  comprifed  in  a  few  ethical  fentences,  which  all  modern 

S  difputants  will  adopt,  for  they  all  profefs  cthic^i  though  every 

R  4  ^  pradtical 
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^  pra£Hcal  experiment  has  produced  Injuftice  and  extortion, 

^  When/  continues  Mr.  Greville^  ‘  I  iaw  this  extradl^,  at  once 
‘  confounded  with  Mr,  Francises  fyftem,  I  felt  that  I  might  be 
‘  confounded  with  the  advocates  of  lawlefs  rapine and  1  de- 
^  icnnined,  after  a  part  of  the  Myforean  regulations  were 

*  printed  off,  to  diltinguiih  the  principles  of  different  periods; 

‘  this  late  decifion  increafed  ihe  defeats  [of  his  publication]  to  a 
^  carclefs  arrangement.  If,  it  (hall  be  intelligibie,  my  objefl: 

‘  will  be,  perhaps,  better  anfwered  than  if  I  had  gone  out  of 
^  my  own  room  to  leek  information,  or  to  advife  even  with  a 

*  fingle  perfon.  What  1  ftatc  is  from  rccolleclicn  of  paft  raea-  * 

*  furcs,  and  from  material*  which  I  had  colleSied  for  my  private 

*  information ;  and  what  I  communicate  from  my  private  cor. 

^  refpondence  will  not  be  biailcd  by  partiality  to  private  friends,- 
^  nor  to  particular  adminifti’ations.  Having  never  entered  into 
^  coven^ts’ with  the  Company,  nor  at  any  lime  fhared  in  its 
^  intereils,  it  may  be  inquired  why  I  take  this  trouble.  My  an. 

‘  .fwer  is  (ht^rt :  1  have  followed  the  progrefs  of  friends  through 
^  every  part  of  India;  my  mind  often  hangs’over  the  honour. 

^  able  graves  of  much-lamentejd  friends  in  India;  I  enjoy  the 
^,fociety.of  others  who  have  returned  with  honour  to -Great  < 
^  Britain; ’and  others  yet  remain  in  India  whom  I  refpeft and  J 
‘  value.  I  do  not  publifh  for  them;  I  have  reckoned  life  well 

‘  fpent;-  whcn  it  founded  the  bare  hope  of  deferying  friendfhip; 

^  and  I  do:iict  reckon  it  a  facrifice  to  devote  a  few  hours  in  the 
‘  hope  of  contributing  to  the  protection  of  millions ‘of  fellow-' 

‘  fubjedts,  who.  wiU  never  be  confeious  of  my '  exiftence/— 
Mr.  Greville,  having  thus  apologifed  for  his  piiblication,  pro-' 
ceeds  to  examine  the  principles  of  the  adt  for  fettling  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  trade  of  Britilh  India  in  17^3,  in  as  far  as  they  are 
intended  to  conneft  Great  Britain. \yith,Briti{h  India;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  examined  the  political  and  territorial  management  of  India 
with  regard  to,  i.  fovereignty;  2.  trade;  and,  3,  the  rights 
cf  the  fubject ;  he  concludes  that.  Mr.  Dundas  has  reafon  to 
fufpend  his  final  judgment  and  decifion  on  tbofe  fubjeSs,  until 
be  ftiall  receive  better  information — With  regard  to  the  expe-V 
rimental  fettlemept  of  Bahar,  he  affirms,  from  ferious  convic¬ 
tion,  that  the  errors  of  that  plan,  rendered,  if  poffiblc,  perma¬ 
nent  there,  and  extended  to  the  reft  of  Britifh  India,  will  un¬ 
intentionally  occafion  more  calamity  to  the  natives  of  India 
than  any  former  experiment.  On  the  laft  of  the  three  heads 
juft  mentioned,  he  wifhes  the  commiffioners  for  carrying  the 
a£I  of  179{  into  execution,  when  they  prepare  laws  for  tbs 
faniSlion  of  parliament,,  to  remember  an  axiom  which  paft  ex¬ 
perience  of  mankind  will  confirm,  and  which  Mr.  Grant,  more 
^f)an  oiice,  has  held  forch ;  ‘  fhould  reftrif^ive  law5>  unaccom-* 
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pan'ied  by  reafon,  be  written  in  blood,  and  Minos  himfelf  be 
the  judge,  they  will  be  as  the  dead  letter  of  tyranny,  oppofed 
by  bold  necelSty,  or  eluded  by  the  timid  craft  and  villainy  of 
*  flavery." 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  confidcr  the  internal  manage¬ 
ment  of  Britifh  India  under  Mahomedan  and  Britifh  con¬ 
querors,  and  to  deduce  a  plan  for  Britifh  India,  connected  with 
the  principles  of  the  adl  for  fettling  the  government  an*d  trade  of 
Britilh  India.  Next  follow  the  Myforean  regulations,  tranflated 
by  Burrifh  Crifn,  Efq.  from  the  Perfian  original,  under  the 
feal  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  in  the  pofTeflion  of  Colonel  John  Mur¬ 
ray,  an  officer  on  whom  Mr.  Greville  bellows  the  higheft 
praife;  which  regulations,  he  obferves  in  an  advertifement  pre¬ 
fixed,  are  the  moll  accurate  delineation  of  the  modern  Ma- 
homedan  government  that  has  appeared.— Next  in  order,  in 
{bis  analyfis,  come  ^ 

Plan^  for  Britifh  India  connefted  with  the  principles  of  the 
new  aft  1793 — An  abridgment  of  that  aft — Claufes  of  afts 
which  conftitute  the  Magna  Charta  of  Britifh  India;  and  pro¬ 
vincial  eflablifhments  of  Mahomedan  conquerors  In  the  Bengal 
provinces  and  the  northern  circars.  '  AJnder  this  head  we  have 
the  regulations  refpefting  the  officers  of  the  crown ;  officers  of 
the  revenue ;  the  Mahomedan  fyftem  of  revenue ;  the  nature 
andfources  of  revenue;  Torrib  Mull’s  fyflem  of  finance;, the 
divifion  pf  the  provinces ;  military  tenure ;  civil  tenure ;  an¬ 
cient  regulation  of  the  coinage ;  the  financial  fyflcm  of  the 
Deccan  and  of  Bengal ;  the  mode  of  fettling  the  Jummabundy*; 
the  forms  of  fettlement  ;-a  concife  abflradt  of  the  Kheraje 
Jumma  and  fraudulent  alienations  in  the  northern  circars;  a 
concife  abflraft  of  the  revenues  pnd  alienations  in  Bengal  in 
1765:  a  deduftion  from  accurate  invefligation  of  the  Soubah- 
dany  of  Bengal,  with  general  refleftiens  on  the  relative  circum- 
ftances  of  Great  Britain  and  India,— AU  thefe  particulars  are 
contained  in  Part  I.  of  this  publication. 

Part  II.  comprifes  the  provincial  eflablifhments  of  Britifh 
conquerors;  the  principle  of  the  Company’s  government  at 
the  period  of  the  acquilition  of  the  Devyanneef,  vyhich  prin- 

—  -I  --M.  I  — MM—  .1 

^  An  account  containing,  ift.  The  name  of  the  Reyot  [Ryot]; 
*d.  The  quantity  of  land  which  he  tills;  3d.  The  rats  at  which  he 
P^ys;  4th,  The  crop;  and,  5th.  TThe  total  amount. 

.  t  The  public  revenue. — Mr.  Greville  lias  given  a  glofTary  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  Myforean  regulations ;  but  fsr  nothing  more  in 

lll^book  .  ‘  ' 
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ciple  was  a  fyftematic  deviation  from  the  equi^  of  the  Mogul 
fyftcm. — Mr.  Grcville  then  enumerates  the  financial  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  Dewan  [treafurers  or  colleftors  of  the  public  re¬ 
venue],  under  the  orders  of  very  refpedlable  and  able  fervants 
of  the  Company,  to  whofe  lot  it  fell,  to  endeavour  to  combine 
all  the  profits  of  the  Mogul,  the  peculations  of  the  Soubah  to  a 
rack-rent  of  the  territory,  by  a  revenue-adminiftration  fuppofed 
to  correfpond  with  the  Mogul  fyftem,  fupported  by  the  force  of 
Britifh  arms :  a  veil  of  nominal  government  which  naturally 
threw  the  whole  of  the  detail  into  the  hands  of  native  managers; 
and  which,  during  the  firft  period  of  the  Dewannee,  or  Ma¬ 
homed  Reza  Khan’s  adminiftration,  was  ftridfly  adhered  to.— 
Under  the  confufion  real  and  artificial  of  this,  began  the  fecond 
period  of  the  Dewannee,  by  Mr.  Grant  called  provincial  ad¬ 
miniftration.  Mr.  Haftings  wa^  called  on  at  this  period  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  oftenfible  plan ;  the  occafion  of  which  arofe  from  the 
neceffity  of  putting  a  period  to  the  native  adminiftration,  under 
the  veil  of  double  government  impenetrable  even  to  proprietors 
and  directors.  In  this  (late  was  the  fyftem  of  revenue  ma¬ 
nagement  when  the  legiflature  of  Great  Britain  preferibed  an 
amendment.  A  fupremc  civil  government,  a  fupreme  court  of 
judicature,  a  limitation  of  the  Company’s  dividend,  an  affump- 
tion  of  three-fourths  of  the  furplus  of  the  net  revenues  in  behalf 
of  the  nation,  and  the  reparation  of  the  revenue  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  department,  were  the  principal  features  of  Lord  North’s 
plan  for  the  better  adminiftration  of  Britifh  India,  to  preferve 
it  for  Great  Britain,  after  he  had  ably  afterted  the  rights  of  the 
ftate  againft  the  claims  of  the, Company  to  the  territory. 

The  third  period  of  the  Dewannee,  1785,  is  that  in  which  the 
Governor  •general,  Mr.  Mappherfon,  in  Bengal,  was  employed 
in  reducing  to  practice  reforms,  which  in  England  the  greateft 
abilities  were  engaged  in  reducing  to  practical  theory.  The 
ciccreafe  of  charges  in  the  different  departments  during  Mr. 
Maepherfon’s  ftiort  adminiftration,  forms  fo  great  a  refource  to 
the  government  of  Bengal,  that  ought  not  to  have  pafled  un¬ 
noticed  by  any  accurate  examiner  of  the  different  adminiftra- 
tions,  with  a  view  of  eftablifhing  principles  of  fixed  govern¬ 
ment.  The  arrangements  introduced  by  Mr.  Maepherfon, 
immediately  tending  to  a  real  diffufion  of  knowledge,  and  to  a 
real  pradficable  control  of  Britifh  India,  which  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  and  contmued,  were  a  new  calendar,  or  abridgment  of 
the  Bengal  government,  in  the  form  which  has  ever  fince  been 
ufually  made  part  of  the  Court  Calendar  in  England.  The  ho¬ 
nourable  diftin£tion  of  a  baronetage,  continues  our  author, 
followed  his  fuperceflion,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Company^ 

hitherto 
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kitherto  Without  their  liberaiity*,  have  acknowledged  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  reforms  completed  during  his  adminillration.  *  I 
«  could  not  pafs  over  this  period/  lays  Mr.  Greville,  ‘  from 
«  which  1  have  derived  much  iirftrudJion,  without  directing  the 

*  public  attention  to  it,  particularly  as  Sir  John  Macpherfoii 

<  has  for  fome  time  been  abfent  among  the  Durbars  of  the  con- 
‘  unent  of  Europe,  and  Mr.  Grant  has  been  judicioufly  fettling 
‘  the  Doul  Bundobuft  with  his  tenants  in  the  north  of  Scotland^ 

<  where  the  Board  of  Control  might  fend  for  the  original  na- 

<  tivc  accounts  of  Britifti  India,  under  the  Mogul  feal  of  office^ 

*  and  for  the  valuable  hiftorical  library,  in  Perfian,  whicl\ 
with  fo  much  modefty,  Mr.  Grant  refers  to  in  the  extraft  I 

<  have  made  from  his  Political  Survey  of  the  Northern  Circars;* 
‘which  information,  I  believe,  could  not  be  obtained  in  any 
« public  or  other  private  colle<^ion  in  Europe.* 

The  next  period  furveyed  by  our  author,  is  that  of  Lord 
Cornwallis^  with  Sir  John  Shore  at  the  head  of  the  revenue  de-^ 
partinent;  when,  in  confequence  of  certain  changes  in  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government,  it  became  neceffary  to  make  changes  in 
cftabliQifed  regulations.  We  have  under  this  important  period, 
an  account  of  the  progrefs  of  courts  of  yudicature  in  Britifh  In¬ 
dia;  of  alienations  of  revenue  connedted  with  political  error; 
the  necefSty  of  conftahtly  fuperintending  the  affairs  of  Britilh 
India;  the  political  neceffity  of  a  general  plan  for  Britifh  India; 
the  commercial  neceffity  of  a  general  plan  for  Britifh  India; 
monopolies;  and  the  benefit  of  parliamentary  control  all  of 
which  topics  are  illuflrated  by  documents  and  obfervations,  into 
i  detail  of  which  the  limits  of  our  Journal  f  rbid  us  fo  enter. 

‘  To  fubftitute  a  perfect  fyftem  [for  the  government  of  Britifh 
'  India]/  fays  our  author,  ‘  would  require  more  ability  than  I 
'  am  pofTefled  of ;  and  the  information  relative  to  Britifh  India, 

‘  as  yet,  is  not  fufficiently  diftincl  to  aflhme  the  form  of  a  per- 
fcft  fyilern.  This  objedt  can  only  be  attained  by  afeertaining 
the  real  circumftances  of  Great  Britain  and  Britifh  India. 


•  The  Company  has,  on  feveral  occafions,  (hewn  prk.cely  libe- 
but  thofe  occafions  not 'always  judicioufly  chofen ;  while,  in. 
;Aer  inftances,  they  have  harafled  and  ruined  individuals  in  their 
^Hrice,  who  had  defended  and  promoted  their  interefts  at  the  rifle 
f  their  lives,'  and,  on  critical  and  alarming  occafions,  the  voluntary 
■^penditure  of  their  fortune;  and,  when  that  failed,  of  their  credit, 
flaw’s  delay  has  been  the  patriot’s  reward.  Inequalities  of  this 
'"id  are  incident  to  popular  and  to  ariftocratical  governments.  But 
^  prefent  there  feems  to  be  a  difpofition  to  found  Indian  government 

sjuUice. 
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*  DcduSicns  arifing  from  paft  experience,  at  any  rate,  wllj 

•  prove  fafer  guides  than  fpeculative  ftatements  and  fpecu, 
^  lative  opinions,  particularly  when  a  negleft  of  known  prin- 
^  ciples  is  required  previous  to  the  admiflion  of  the  new  theories, 

*  In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  I  lhall  examine  how  far  humanitj 

•  and  honour  can  be  applied  to  BrltiJh  India  from  precedent^  which 
^  will €onncSf  what  is  necejjary  to  adduce*  in  oppofition  to  Mr, 

♦  Bruce  and  to  Mr.  Ruffel  on  this  point.’ — He  goes  on,  in 
Part  HI.  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  the  Company  in  Britilh  India, 
He  oppofes  Mr.  Grant’s  political  and  hirtorical  view  of  the 
northern  circars  to  Mr.  Rullers  definition  of  them,  as  a  farm 
held  under  Nizam  Ali ;  defcribes  the  competition  of  the  French 
and  Englifti  for  territory  in  India;  the  military  eftablilhments 
and  fervice  in  India;  and  dlfcourfes  on  the  cpnfiftency  of  par- 
liamcntary  vigilance;, on  the  laft  provifional  reform;  and  the 
ufe  and  abufe  of  precedents:  on  which  head  he  is  led  to  many 
interefting  and  important  obfervations  on  the  conftitution  of 
England  in  church  and  ftate,  and  on  the  prefent  times  and  novel 
doi^rines  in  politics,  philofophy,  and  religion : 

EXTRACTS. 


^  My  fere  an  Regulations  f : 

I 

♦  Article  23.  Trees  of  teak-wood  and  Acacia^  the  wood  of  which 
is  required  by  government  for  making  the  wheels  of  gun-carriages, 
&c.  and  are  not  to  be  felled.  When  they  are  wanted  for  the  fervicc 
of  government,  an  order  from  the  Hazzoor  is  to  be  obtained,  upon 
which  they  are  to  be  cut  down.  Wherever  the  feed  of  the  leak-tree 
is  to  be  met  with,  it  mufl  be  obtained;  and  during  the  rainy  feafoo 
it  mull  be  fown  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  at  the  bottom  of  hills,  fo 
that  the  quantity  of  thefe  timbers  may  increafe. 

*  Ariide  27.  Reyats  who  fhall  make  new  plantations  of  beetle- 
nut  trees  (hall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  any  tax  during  the 
firft  five  years ;  from  the  fixth  year  they  (hall  be  alleffed  at  half  the 
eftablifhed  rate,  untill  the  trees  bear  fruit,  from  which  time  they 
ihall  pay  the  full  ellabliihed  tax,  or  (hare  the  preduce,  as  may  be 
the  cuftom. 


•  The  lines  here  marked  with  italics  we  note  as  an  inflance  of* 
certain  unnatural  twift,  and  cenfequent  obfeurity,  which  too  ofic* 
appears  in  the  ftyle  of  this  very  refpcftable  writer-;  which  is  alfo  not 
unfrequcntly  deftcient  in  point  of  grammar,  of  which  too  the  linf* 
here  noted  furni(h  an  inftance;  He  is  farther  ftill  very  defective  1* 
punfluation,  which  is,  in  reality,  a  part  of  Engliih  grammar. 

+  Thefe  amount  to  the  number  of  127  articles,  refpedling  the  cn** 
tivation,  commerce,  government,  and  police,  of  the  country;  ao'i 
arc  believed  to  be  the  moft  accurate  delineation  of  the  modern 
medan  government  chat  has  appeared. 
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i  Article  28.  Whoever  makes  new  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  trees 
Jitll  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  any  tax  for  the  firll  four  years; 
the  fifth  year  he  (hall  pay  one  half  of  the  eUablKhed  tax ;  and  the 
£xth  year  the  whole>  or  (hare  of  the  produce,  as  may  tlie  cuftom  ; 
and  during  four  years,  whatever  quantity  of  turcaree  is  produced  in 
thcfc  plantations  (hall  be  given  up  to  the  Reyats. 

«  Article  29,  An  account  (hall  be  taken  of  all  the  houfes  of  the 
Reyats,  See.  of  all  cafts  throughout  your  diftriAs,  fpecifying  the 
names  of  the  villages,  the  number  of  ploughs,  the  quantity  of  feed 
(bwOf  and  of  land  tilled ;  the  number  of  workmen,  their  families 
and  children;  with  their  various  cafts  and  occupations.^  In  forming 
thefe  accounts  great  precaution  is  to  be  obferved  to  pr(^vent  its  creat¬ 
ing  any  alarm  amongft  the  Reyats.  Every  year  the  incrcafe  or  di¬ 
minution  of  agriculture  and  population  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  man¬ 
ner  following :  The  Sbamboges  of  the  villages  are  to  prepare  and 
Iranftnit  the  account  to  the  Simpt  *,  and  the  Shamboges  of  the  Simpt 
are  to  form  the  complete  account,  and  tranfmit  it  to  the  Aumil  of  the 
diftrift,  who  is  to  prepare  one  general  ftatement,  giving  a  full  view 
of  the  population  and  cultivation  of  the  country,  and  depofit  i;  ia 
kh  Catcher))^ ;  from  whence  it  is  to  be  forwarded  to  theHuzzoor; 
tad  as  the  month  of  Zeehaje  is  appointed  for  the  infpedtion  of  thefe 
accounts the  Huzzoor,  they  mull  be  depolited  in  the  Catchery  in 
the  month  of  Runzaun.  It  will  be  prope^  when  you  commence  the 
numeration  of  the  houfes  and  inhabitants,  to  give  it  out,  that  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  you  are  come  to  their  houfes  is  to  fee  whofe  expences  ‘ 
exceed  their  means,  and  to  alTift  fuch  perfons  with  advances  of  Tuc- 
caree;  in  this  manner  you  are  to  get  the  numeration  efFcfled. 

"  ‘  Article  36.  If  any  perfon  (hall,  at  his  own  expence,  dig  tanks, 
wells.  See.  throw  up  ramparts,  build  fmall  forts  or  baftions,  or  peo¬ 
ples  village ;  upon  its  being  afeertained  from  the  Mokuddums  f  and 
culdvators  upon  the  fpot,  a  quantity  of  ground  (in  fixing  which  you 
ire  to  be  regulated  by  the  cuftoms  of  the  place)  (hall  be  given  to 
kirn  as  Inaumkutcodukee  ;  and  if  no  fuch  cuftofn  (hall  prevail  at  the 
place  in  queftion,  inquiry  (hall  be  made  at  the  villages  roundabout, 
lodland  be  given  to  him  as  Enaum,  according  to  what  may  be  found 
to  be  the  cuftom  in  tho(e  villages. 

•  Article  66.  The  Aumil  of  the  dlftrift  (halt  firft  take  a  firelock 
kimfelf,  and  (hall  require  of  the  Reyats,  and  of  the  Mufslemaun, 
M^ratiah,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  Cufbah,  that  every  houfe 
4u-l  farnifh  one  man  with  a  firelock ;  and  on  every  Friday  thefe  men 
ftall  be  aflembled  before  the  Aumil,  and  made  to  go  through  the  ex-’ 
^ife.  And  in  every  village  throughout  the  diftrid  the  inhabitants 
ftall  be  required  to  keep  firelocks,  and  to  alTemblc  and  go  through 
Ac  exercife  every  Friday;  and  every *abfentee  (hall  be  fined  in  the 
hm  of  five  fanams.  Regular  mufter-roHs  and  accounts  of  the  fines 
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are  to  be  kept  and  tranfmitted  to  the  Huzzoor :  thefe  fines  are  no(  td 
be  included  in  the  Jummabundy. 

*  ‘  Article  81.  There  are  vintners  (hops  in  yourdiftrift;  wheneve* 
you  find  four  of  thefe  (hops  you  (hall  fupprefs  two  of  them,  and  donblc 
the  tax  upon  the  remaining  twp. 

*  Article  82.  In  your  diftridl  there  are  (hops  for  the  fale  of  in¬ 
ebriating  liquors  made  from  herbs,  upon  which  you  (hall  double  the 
tax  which  has  been  colledlcd  heretofore  from  them. 

*  Article  84.  It  has  been  the  pradlice  in  the  diftrifls  for  govern, 
mentis  principal  fervants  to  take  villages  and  lands  in  farm  ;  you  are 
dtre^#*d  to  annul  all  fuch  farms,  and  to  give  the  lands  to  theRcvau 
tb  cultivate.  In  future  you  are  upon  no  account  to  farm  out  village! 
or  lands  to  perfons  of  this  defeription  :  a  breach  of  this  order  wiil 
incur  the  fevereft  difplcafure. 

*  Article  102.  Formerly  it  has  been  a  praQice  for  the  Aumil  and 
officers  of  government,  and  other  people,  to  purchafe  and  fell  abaa. 
doned  girls  and  orphan  children,  &c.  and  abandoned  girls  have  been 
frequently  taken  into  the  Deollan  *  ;  in  future  they  are  not  to  befell 
abroad,  or  lodged  in  the  Deollan,  but  are  to  be  collefted  together  for 
government ;  and  you  are  to  fend  them  through  your  Catchery  to  the 
Huzzoor,  allowing  them  each  at  the  rate  of  one  full  dek  of  rice  and 
one  talooce,  until  their  arrival  at  the  prefence.  . 

‘  Article  106.  Whoever  (hall  keep  wafte  land  in  his  polTefTion,  b 
to  be  reproved  and  fined,  and  to  be  made  to  cultivate  itf-’ 

'CONCLUSION. 

'  I  have  now  adduced  more  than  I  propofed  when  I  undertook  tt 
give  a  political  analylis.  of  Britifh  India;  I  have  traced  principles » 
render  them  intelligible,  without  reviving  the  private  or  public  in* 
terefis  and  animofities  which  divided  and  guided  the  attention  of 
Great  Britain  during  its  progrefs  to  empire ;  1  have,  with  equal  £nn- 
•nefs,  and  I  hope  candour,  refilled  the  unfounded  aflTumption  of  the 
fupporters  and  advifers  of  admiuiftration,  and  the  unfounded  cenfure 
of  its  opponents ;  I  have  referred  to  known  authorities,  and  in  go* 

^  The  Hindoo  temples. 

+  Did  our  limits  permit,  we  would  willingly  extraft  the  regu!^ 
lations  relating  to  brood-mares,  and  the  nurture  and  care,  even  ten- 
3'dercarc,  of  hor(es;  worthy  of  a  warlike  prince,  who  depends  fe 
\  much  on  his  cavalry,  and  natural  in  a  defeendant  from  modern  Tar* 
tars  and  ancient  ^ythians.— 'fhe  Norwegians  and  Icelanders,  c! 
I  Tartarian  defeent,  treat  their  horfes  not  only  with  the  utmoft  care, 
but  with  a  degree  of  aiFe£lion.  In  conformity  to  the  genius  of  b 
countrymen,  John  Erifchen,  an  Icelandic  gentleman,  wrote  a  trea* 
tife  De  Philippi  a  Petit  um\  or,  ^ke  Love  of  the  Ancient  i  for  theif^ 
Hofn:  printed  at  Copenhagen  1757.---The  extraordinary  care 
attachment  of  the  Northumbrians  and  Yorklhire  men  is  one  of  ^ 
jnoft  (Iriking  among  the  Daniih  and  Norwegian  remains  in  ibc  anci*r* 
kingdom  of  Northumberland.  , 
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tefd  have  adopted  their  words,  it  being  more  important  to  ftate  ac- 
caracely  the  extent  to  which  I  adopt  their  fadts,  without  pledging 
myfclf  to  admit  all  their  conclufions;  and  I  have,  with  equal  firm- 
neis,  adduced,  as  far  as  polTible,  in  their  own  words,  the  hints  for 
praftical  adminiftration,  which,  for  fome  years  paft,  I  had  flored 
from  found  inforihation  of  honourable  and  fenfible  men  :  the  few  who 
arc  alive  will  not  require  a  formal  apology  from  me  for  having  dif- 
fiifcd  their  information  without  their  knowledge  :  but  in  the  invefti- 
gation  of  truth  its  friends  muft  be  drawn  forth ;  ‘  in  quo  tamen  ego 

*  quid  eniti,  aut  efiicere  paflem,  malo  in  aliorum  ipe  relliiquere 

*  quam  in  oratione  ponere  mea/ — With  refpedl  to  the  gentlemen 
nominated  for  the  fupervifion  and  for  the  adminidration  of  Britifh 
India,  and  to  the  gentlemen  who  (land  forth  to  cenfure  or-  amend 
(I  cannot  adduce  words  of  more  authority  than  thofe  of  Lord  Clive),. 
«  they  are  the  beft  judges  whether  their  abilities  and  integrity  arc 

*  equal  to  the  important  fervice  in  which  they  engage :  had  they 

*  known  the  E<^  Indies  as  well  as  I  do,  they  would  fhudder  at  the 

*  bare  idea  of  fuch  perplexing  and  difficult  fervice ;  the  moft  rigid 
‘  integrity,  with  the  greatell  difintereftednefs,  the  grc^uell  abilities, 

*  with  refolution  and  perfeverance,  muft  be  united  in  the  man  or  men 
‘  who  undertake  to  reform  the  accumulating  evils  which  exift  in 

*  Bengal,  apd  which  threaten  to  involve  the  nation  and  the  Company 
‘  in  one  common  ruin*.\  I  now  concede  with  a  fincere,  and  I 
hope  well-founded  wifh,  that  a  vigorous  gnd  judicious  adminiftration, 
with  the  powers  vefted,  by  the  ad  of  1793,  may  for  ever  maintain 
the  principles  of  profperity  and  union  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Britiih 
Indiiu’ 

On  the  general  fubje6l  -of  thefe  volumes,  of  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  importance  at  this  feafon,  we  have>given  a  fuller 
analyfis  than  we  can  afford  in  ordinary,  we  have  had  occafion 
to  make  feveral  obfervations  in  the  numbers  of  this  Review  for 
April  and  May  laft,  under  the  articles  of  ‘  Striftures  and  Ob- 
‘  fervations  on  the  Mocurrery  Syftcm  of  Landed  Property;* 
2nd  ‘  Bengal  Sugar,  &c.’— In  the  work  before  us,  the  opinion 
maintained  in  thofe  pamphlets,  and  by  Mr.  Grant  in  his  publi¬ 
cation,  is  ably  fupported.  A  long  detail  of  prooft,  and  much 
reafoning  is  adduced  in  order  to  affert  individual  rights  to 
landed  property  in  ^he  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  orders  of  the 
community.  This  is  a  fubjed  of  extreme  importance,  not  only 
to  the  Ryots,  with  other  .dependent  cultivators  in  Britiih  India^ 
^d  to  the  BritiQi  government,  fo  deeply  interefted  in  their 
profperity,  but  alfo  to  mankind,  and  to  governments  in  general. 
For,  as  example  has  a  wonderful  power  of  felf-multiplication, 
the  happy  fruits  of  fuch  a  tenure  of  landed  property  as  is  here 

*  Lord  Clive's  debatCi  in  1773,  on  fending  fupervifors  to  India.— 

Mammarj  DibaUs,  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  185. 
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•  Publlfhed  by  Walter,  Charing  Crofs, 

+  We  do  not  herc>  as  we  qutiie  merely  from  meiriory,  prelend 
give  the  words  of  Bufibu.  But  this  is  nearly  his  meaning. 
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to  form  the  plan,  until  he  colle(5ls  and  confiders  all  the  materials 
that  are  to  enter  into  the  fabric.  The  Myforean  regulations, 
from  which  we  have  made  fome  extradls,  are  a  great  curiofity. 
In  the  policy  of  this  barbarian^  Tippoo,  there  feem  to  be  fome 
things  not  unworthy  to  be  imitated  by  European  ftatefmen* 

We  have  above  made  fome  ftridures  on  the  ftyle  of  this  va¬ 
luable  publication.  It  would  be  well  if  gentlemen,  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  pundluation,  and  other  minutiae,  would  fubmit  their 
manufeript  to  fome  perfon  verfant  in  all  the  little  attentions  and 
artifices  of  compofition. 
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KifiorUal  Remarks  and  Illufirations.  By  Robert  yepnfon^  Efq* 
pp,  330.  4to.  Robinfons,.  London,  1794* 
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CfiE*  ftursM  by  furies,  and  for  havoc  bred^ 
Where  frowning  Marius  lift  his  rugged  head  ) 
His  ftature  tall,  with  giant  (Irength  endu’d. 

Cruel  by  nature,  and  of  manners  rude; 

To  thefe  were  join’d,  as  if  for  terror  mcant^ 

A  thundering  voice,  and  vifage  truculent^ 

A  living  column  feem’d  he  in  the  wars. 

Hewn  from  the  quarry  by  the  fword  of  Mars^ 
Though  at  Arpinum  a  plebeian  born, 

By  him  feven  times  the  conful’s  robe  was  worn. 
Through  every  function  of  the  camp  he  pafs’d 
Till  merit  rais’d  him  to  command  at  laft. 

Confeious  of  mean  defeent,  he  feign’d  to  fcorn 
The  lazy  greatnefs  of  the  nobly  born. 

Who  doze,  and  yawn,  and  retrofpeftivc  fee 
Their  floth  excus’d  by  vigorous  anceftry. 

While  thefe  proud  fymbols  in  their  halls  difplay'd. 
His  cottage  kindred  fhew’d  the  plough  or  fpade  ; 
For  ftill  he  deem’d  it  true  fubfiantial  fame. 

Not  to  inherit,  but  create  a  name ; 

Difdain’d  the  borrow’d  fplendour  could  be  (bed 
By  glory  beaming  from  another’s  head : 

As  well  his  health  or  beauty  might  he  claim. 

To  prop  a  weak,  or  grace  a  homely  frame. 

*  What  men  were  once  (he  cries),  1  little  carej 

*  What’s  pafs’d  is  pafs'd ;  I  value  what  they  are* 

*  The  dwarf  from  Hedlor  or  Alcides  fprung, 

*  Muft  ftill  be  feeble,  though  his  fire  was  ftrong ; 
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And  Hclca’s  daughter,  with  a  Gorgon’s  face,' 

Would  charm  no  hero  by  lier  mother’s  grace/ 

Yet  all  his  toil  the  nobles  to  deride. 

Sprung  lefs  from  principle  than  envious  pride ; 
for  though  weak  mortals  (hould  not  boaft  of  ought/ 
What  good  man  e’er  his  anceftors  forgot  ? 

If  bright  the  track  their  actions  Ivave  behind. 

Fair  emulation  fires  the  offspring’s  mind ; 

But  if  foul  deeds  and  ihame  their  courfe  difgrace. 

He  quits  the  path,  and  runs  a  nobler  race. 

High  birth,  like  riches,  men  tod  much  may  prize^ 

But  thofe  alone  who  have  it  not^  derpife.’ 

*  O  C  T  A  V  I  A*‘ 

•  Come,  decent  Venus!  come,  each  modeft  grace ! 
Affift  the  mufe  to  draw  a  matron’s  face ; 

To  paint  the  challe  Odavia’s  matchlefs  form, 

Frefti  Hebe’s  cheek  with  blufhing  foftnefs  warm^ 

The  pure'  carnation  in  whofe  colour  (hewn. 

By  genial  nature’s  balmieft  breath  was  blown; 
Unfullied  lips  fuffus’d  with  rofeate  dew. 

Whence  Hybla  founds  the  charm’d  attention  drew  i 
Juno’s  high  (lature  and  majetiic  mein. 

Her  fmiles  improv’d  with  dignity  ferene ; 

For  no  repulfive  arrogating  air 

Proclaim’d  her  own  proud  confcience  {he  was  faur^ 

But  turning  from  the  fond  admirer’s  gaze. 

She  felt  the  homage,  but  declin’d  the  praife*  « . 

So,  while  by  Rome’s  enamour’d  youth  belieg’d/ 

But  one  Ihe  favour’d,  andiyet  all  oblig’d..' 

Her  form,  her  manners  fuch ;  and  nature  join’d 
Each  fweet  attraction  of  the  female  mind.  > 

Kot  heaven’s  clear  azure  than  her  brealt  more  pure, 
Which  winds  difturb  not,  nor  dark  clouds  obfeure; 
Yet  not  in  (lagnant  apathy  to  deep. 

Or  like  the  reed-chok’d  fiream^  through  life  to  cr^pj 
When  virtue’s  breath  her  kind  affeCtions  mov’d. 

She  felt  with  energy,  with  ardour  lov’d. 

Grief  fhook  the  glafs,  ere  half  the  fand  was  rnn^ 
And  funk  her  forrowing  for  her  darling  fon  ; 

Ko  Pasan  could  a  medicine  impart 
To  pluck  that  (haft  from  her  too  tender  heart. 
Dove-like,  the  intended  pledge  of  peace  (he  camcj 
Yet,  haplefs,  but  increas’d  diflenfion’s  flame 
To  avert  the  horrors  of  domeflic  war. 

Young  Cefar  gave  her  to  a  rival’s  care  ; 

Reluctant  feni  her  from  a  brother’s  fide. 

His  houie’s  ornament,  and  country’s  pride; 

Hoping,  while  Ihc  the  fweet  enticement  flood. 

To  expel  the  evB  paffion  by  tbe  good,  ^ 
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Vainly  he  hop'd;  Some  inaufpicioas  power 
Gloomy  prepar’d  her  hymeneal  bower; 

Their  fading  (hort-liv’d  rofes  thinly  grew. 

But  cyprefs  much>  and  melancholy  yew ; 

For  Anthony,  unworthy  of  the  blifs. 

Scarce  feal’d  their  union  with  a  nuptial  kifs  ; 

A  few  flight  decencies  obferv’d,  with  pain. 

Soon  to  hiS'fenfual  fly  he  turn’d  again. 

A  flagrant  Cupid  fir’d  his  luftful  heart. 

Opprobrious  pleafures,  and  a  ftrumpet’s  art ; 

Strange  drugs  were  mix’d  in  her  Circean  bowl, 

Firft  to' inflame,  and  then  unman  the  foul. 

Steep’d  in  the  ciftern  of  Egyptian  fpells, 

^Gaioil  lawful  charms  the  Roman’s  breaft  rebels; 

The  wily  queen  play’d  her  delufions  o’er. 

And  more  difgracing,  but  attach’d  him  more ; 

Expert  in  feigning ^what  her  heart  ne’er  felt, 

A  imile  could  warm  him,  as  a  tear  could  melt; 

His  pliant  dotage  ferv’d  but  to  proclaim 
Her  vicious  triumph,  and  his  hoary  (bame, 

^  Wkh  inward  pangs  his  flighted  confort  mourn’d 
Her  fond  folicitude  fo  ill  return’d : 

But  no  reproachful  taunts  aflail^d  his  ear; 

Her  grief  was  filent,  fecret,  and  fincere. 

From  her  perfidious  libertine  retir’d,* 

E’en  he  refpe^led  her,  and  all  admir'd. 

Love’s  bonds  once  broke,  upbraiding  comes  too  latei 
And  often  fours  indifference  into  hate ; 

The  tart  remonflrance  of  a  flirewlfli  tongue, 

Foe  to  itfelf,  but  juftifies  the  wrong  ; 

For  female  rage  admits  of  no  pretence ;  ^  - 
She  who  begins  to  rail,  begins  the  offence. 

Firm  to  her  vows,  to  every  duty  true, 

Tried  to  the  laft,  fubmiffive  flic  withdrew ; 

But  grown  more  defperate  in  his  furious  courfe. 

He  leal’d  her  fufferings  in  a  rude  divorce. 

By  the  mad  a^l  was  Cefar’s  friend  (hip  loft; 

Yet  (he‘  complain’d  the  lead  though  outrag’d  moft, 

See  her  forfake  the  interdifted  plain, ^ 

And  his  good  genius  drooping  in  her  train. 

Go,  wrong’d  O^lavia !  go,  infulted  wife. 

Feel  the  'foft  comforts  of  fequttler’d  life  ; 

Let  thefe  thy  tyrant’s  injuries  redeem, 

Blefs’d  in  mankind’s  and  thine  own  heart’s  efleem.* 

*  T  I  B  U  L  L  U  S.  ' 

•  To  learn,  pale  Elegy,  thy  genuine  ftrain,* 

Let  foft  Tibullos  move  thee  to  complain 
A  penfive  maid,  whofe  bofom's  deep  dillrcfs 
Her  fober  fteps  and  heartfelt  fighs  coofefs ; 
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With  eyes  of  blue,  tliat  languilhingly  fvvim, 

Unconfeious  of  the  tears  that  fwell  their  brim*  < 

Her  Hole  of  violet  tinge,  with  flowing  grace 
Improves  her  mournful  dignity  of  pace ; 

Cyprefs,  fad  emblem  of  difaflrous  love 
(A  weeping  Cupid,  kifs’d  it  as  he  wove). 

And  flowers  of  dufky  hue  entwin’d  appear. 

To  form  the  wreath  that  binds  her  auburn  hair: 

O’er  her  white  bread  her  folded  arms  are  laid. 

And  folltude  (he  fecks,  and  noifelefs  (hade* 

If  feignM  the  pafTion,  and  the  pang  unfelt. 

What  heart  fo  hard  his  numbers  could  not  melt  ? 

The  fympathlzlng  foul  his  notes  involve  ; 

Like  inow's  they  fail,  and  as  they  fall,  diffolve* 

No  turns,  no  points  for  admiration  call. 

But  all  is  fimple,  plain,  and  natural ; 

For  love’s  true  language,  void  of  drefs  and  art, 

Neglefts  the  fancy,  and  fecures  the  heart.* 

Thefc  are  fpecimens  of  our  author*s  verfificatlon.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Octra£ts  exhibit  him  in  the  characlers  of  a  critic,  and  a 
moral  and  political  obferver : 

Of  Virgil  and  Tranflations  of  Virgil. 

*  From  the  indifferent  fuccefs  which  has  attended  the  fevcral  at¬ 
tempts  to  tranilate  Virgil  into  our  language,  one  would  be  at  fird  led 
to  imagine  that  it  is  next  to  impoflible  to  transfufe  the  fpirit  of  Roman  ' 
poetry  into  Englilb,  and  to  cad  the  blame  on  our  tongue,  not  on  bur 
tranflator’s,  did  not  Route’s  admirable  verfion  of  Lucan  refute  fuch 
an  opinion.  Whatever  may  be  the  reafon,  no  great  ancient  poet  ii 
Icfs  indebted  to  tranflators  than  Virgil  \  nor  without  acquaintance 
with  him  in  his  native  language,  can  any  adequate  Idea  be  formed  of 
his  peculiar  genius  and  excellence. 

'  Dryden,  himfelf  a  great  poet,  is  often  unfaithful,  diffufe,  li¬ 
centious,  or  negligent.  I  have  never  met  with  any  perfon  who  re- 
collefted  twenty  lines  together  of  his  tranflation,  while  hundreds  not 
only  remember,  but  cannot  forget,  aimed  whole  books  of  the 
original.' 

•  With  refpeft  to  Virgil,  the  difficulty  con  fids  perhaps  in  this: 
one  of  the  priublpal  charms  of  his  poetry  lies  in  the  admirable  choice 
of  his  terms,  the  mod  fignificant  and  fonorous  in  which  his  images 
can  be  expreffed ;  another,  in  the  harmonious  dignity  and  majeltic 
ft  ream  of  his  numbers.  He  has,  however,  a  dyle  and  compofitlon 
peculiar  to  himfelf.  An  imitator  may  have  many  beauties,  without 
liaving  the  beauties  of  Virgil.  Let  the  Englifli  .poet,  for  a  poet  he 
Ihould  be  who  attempts  torcfemble  him,  fird  form  to  himfelf  a  dyle 
choice,  rich,  and  glowing  as  his  language  canfumifh;  and  giving 
this  all  the  variety  of  modulation  of  which  it  is  capable,  adhere  to  it 
from  the  beginning,  for  Virgil  is  never  unequal;  and,  after  he  has 
completed  an  excellent  poem#  which  can  dand  by  itfelf  with  all  the 
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tir  of  an  original,  he  may  aflure  himfelf  that  he  has  done  fome  juflioe 
to  Maro.  Pope  has  offered  this  with  the  Iliad.  It  is  not  like  Ho^ 
iner,  as  fome  arc  pitafed  to  affirm;  it  muft  at  lead  be  allowed  to 

fland  alone,  iinimitated  and  inimitable. - Rowe,  in  my  opinion, 

would  have  tranflated  Virgil  better  than  Dryden;  for  though  he  had 
not  equal  fcope  and  fire  of  geiiius,  his  tafte  was  more  correft,  he 
waslefs  carclefs,  and  more  pathetic;  and,  1  imagine,  had  ’more  lite¬ 
rature,  or  had  better  improved  the  care  employed  in  his  education. 
Happening  lately  to  caft  my  eye  over  a  page  or  two  of  Dryden^s 
verfion  of  the  Georgies,  it  really  appeared  to  me  like  burlefque.— • 
Let  the  reader  who  has  curiofity,  and  a  little  time  to  fpend,  turn  to 
the  technical  ftorm  in  the  firft  iEneid,  full  of  the  language  of  the 
dockyard,  and  to  other  disfigured  pafTages ;  he  will  not  hefitate  to 
pronounfe  this  great  poet  convifted  either  of  moft  vicious  tafte,  or 
of  elaborate  affedlation.  Who  that  has  read  the  late  Mr.  Mickle’s 
verfion  of  the  Lufiad,  but  muft  wi(h  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  iEneid  ?  He  would  probably  have  had  the  fame  fucceis  with 
Virgil  as  with  Camoens. — Would  the  painter  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  condefeend  to  become  a  tranflator  of  Virgil  *,  we  Ibould 
fee  the  Englifti  Georgies  illuminated  with  the  brighteft  radiance  of 
poetial  genius,  and,  like  the  clouds  round  a  fulgent  fetting  fun  in 
autumn,  glowing  with  all  the  richnefs  Of  gold  and  purple.  His  pro- 
fufion  of  fancy,  and  luxuriance  of  diftlon,  would  not  fuffer  much 
injury  front  the  little  reftraint  of  conformity  to  a  model  fb  excellent* 

^  To  a  mere  Engliflt  reader,  the  Seasons  of  Thomson,  though 
a  work  clearly  original,  wUl  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  Qeorgics 
than  an^  tranlUtipn  1  have  met  with.’ 

>  4*  -li'  -r-'  -  *”  ^ 

It  is  not,  perhaps>  with  perfe<ft  propriety  that  the  work  un-« 
der  review  is  called  a  poem,  as  it  is  not  conducted  on  .any 
fii^itious  plan  or  fable.  It  contains  a  view  of ,  what  is  moft  in- 
terefting  in  the  Roman  republic  in  its  origin,  progrefs,  and 
tranfition  into  a  tri'litary  or  defpotic  government}  and  therefore 
we  have  clafled  it,  in  .this  Journal,  among  the  hiftorical  and 
political  publications.  Mr.  Jephfon  reviews  the  moft  promi¬ 
nent  features  of  the  Roman  nation,  the  greateft  beyond  all 
doubt  that  ever  made  a  figure  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  as 
far  as  hiftory  reaches,  with  the  eye  of  a  moral  philofopher,  and 
the  emotion  of  a  man  of  fenfibility,  tafte,  and  poetical  genius. 
For,  although  we  cannot,  in  ftrief  criticiim,  call  this  produc¬ 
tion  a  poem,  we  do  not  fay  that  its  author  is  not  a  poet.  Iti 
this,  as  in  his'other  works,  he  difeovers  no  inconfidcrable  (hare  ' 
of  that  feeling,  elevation,  and  energy,  that  diftinguiih  poetical 

-'ll  l  J"  . .  . . . .  ■! 

*  When  Mr,  Jephfon  wrote  this  he  had  not  leen  the  fpecimen 
■ow  publilhed  of  the  Zoonomia. — Dr.  Darwin  would  be  an  excellent 
tt'aniUtor  of  Virgil}  but  his  time  is  better  employed. 
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from  profalc  compofition.  He  is  grave,  fententious,  gay,  or 
fprightly,  according  to  the  mood  that  his  varying  theme  natu¬ 
rally  infpires.  And,  amidft'  that  uniformity  of  charadler  that 
belongs  to  every  nation,  he  has  been-  happy  enough  to  hit  off 
the  outlines  of  individual  charafters  with  a  good  deal  of  difcri-. 
mination.  Mr.  Jephfon^s  verfilication  is  elegant  and  harmo- 
nious;  of  that  calm  and  meafured  kind  which  Horace,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  fomewhere  calls  fedgjlrian\  and  which 
bed  fuits  the  genius  of  a  compofition  deliberative  and  didaftic. 

It  is  ufual  to  accompany  engraved  portraits  of  illuftrious  ftatef- 
inen  and  heroes  with  verfes,  whether  in  the  way  of  epigram, 
or  eulogy  and  hiftorical  defeription.  It  is  not,  therefore,  with¬ 
out  a  degree  of  referve  and  limitation  that  we  acquijfce  in  the 
following  pofition,  in  page  iv.  of  Mr.  Jephfon’s  preface:  ‘  what- 

*  ever  deficiency  may  be  found  in  the  execution  of  the  follow- 

*  ing  poem,  fome  fmall  merit  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  the 
‘  novelty  of  the  defign;  to  which  I  know  nothing  fimilar  in 

*  our  language,  unlels  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Hayley’s 
‘  Hiftory  of  Hiftorians,  in  verfe,  may  be  confidered  in  fome 

*  fort  as  its  precurfor.’ — I'o  accompany  individual  portraits  > 
with  verfes,  as  we  have  juft  obferved,  is  not  a  novelty:  it  was 
not,  therefore,  any  great  effort  of  fancy  to  conceive  the  defign 
of  accompanying  a  collection  of  portraits  with  verfes. — But 
farther:  Thomfon,  in  his  Seafons,  with  which  Mr.  Jephfon  is 
intimately  converfant,  has  fketched  the  portraits  of  fome  of  the' 
principal  characters  among  both  Greeks  and  Romans.  Farther 
Itill :  there  are  feveral  works  of  an  hiftorical  kind  in  the  old 
Englifti  and  Scotch  tongues;  and  indeed  in  all  countries  the 
firft  hiftorians  have  ufually  written  in  verfe.  There  was  not, 
however,  we  allow,  any  work  conducted  on  Mr.  Jephfon’s 
plan,  from  which  he  could  direCtly  conceive  the  whole  extent  of 
his  plan,  or  any  defign  of  imitation.  We  only  obferve,  that 
the  tranfition  from  a  fingle  portrait  to  a  collection  of  portraits 
in  verfe,  was  fo  natural  as  to  leave  little  room  for  the  merit  of 
original  invention.  This  is  of  no  great  confequeiue.  It  is  of 
more  importance  to  obferve  that  the  plan,  how^ever  conceived,, 
is  good,  and  well  executed.  The  united  effeCl  of  the  pen  and 
the  pencil  is  greater  than  that  of  each.  What  Mr.  Jephfon  re- 
irarks  on  this  fubjeCt  is  equally  juft  and  acute:  In  my  child- 

^  hood  I  remember  w^ell  the  firft  impreffions  which  I  received, 

*  with  any  permanency,  cf  parts  of  the  Englifti  hiftory,  were 

*  from  the  hiftorical  plays  of  Shakfpeare.  There  is  no  young 

*  mind  fo  unmufical  as  not  to  >bc  fenfible  to  the  harmony  of 
^  numbers.  Even  verfes  merely  deferiptive,  which  are  certainly 

*  the  moft  fugitive,  dwell  long  upon  the  recolleCtion ;  when 

*  fiaCls,  character,  and  colouring,  are  all  blended  in  the  fame* 

^  piece, 
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•  piece,  the  picture  never  vanifhes.  Old  age  feldom  forgets 
‘  the  fongs  of  its  youth.  There  is  a  fort  of  mechanical  reafoh 
«  for  this,  which,  though  palpable  enough  when  mentioned, 

<  may  not  perhaps  occur  immediately.  In  retaining  a  feriti* 

<  ment  or  propofitioh  conveyed  in  verfc,  efpeciaily  rhymes,  we 
‘  have  a  double  advantage ;  the  memory  is  affifted  by  the  ear, 

«  and  the  ear  by  the  memory.  We  know  the  thought  muft  be 

<  contained  within  a  certain  number  of  metrical  feetj  and,  if 
«  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  recover  the  one,  by  pondering'a  little  upon 

<  the  other,  we  become  mafters  of  both  with  accuracy.^ — W*© 
may  obferve,  in  confirmation  of  Mr.  Jephfon^s  reafoning  on  this 
fubjetft,  that  the  rules  and  examples  of  Latin  grammar  are  taught 
in  moft  fchools  in  Europe  in  verfe. 

Mr.  Jephfon  ftarts  the  idea  of  defcrlbing  the  prominent  events 
and  diftinguiflicd  chara<5l?rs  in  Eiigland  in  verfe.  , Something 
in  this  way,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children,  and  the  uife 
of  fchools,  has  been  done  by  M.  Sr.  Quintin,  who  feems  to 
poflefs  very  natural  and  happy  talents  for  inftruding  youth.— ^ 
As  the  Roman  portraits  before  us  are  given  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  all  the  principal  traits  fi^pported  by  authorities,  in 
notes,  they  may  be  eonfidered  as  a  very  pleafing  abridgment,  or 
intrbduflion  to  theftudy  of  Roman  hiftory,  Mr.  Jephfon  is 
an  excellent  critic,  as  appears  from  his  remarks  on  both  Roman 
and  Englifti  poets.  In  drawing  charafters  he  appears  to  us  to 
be  moft  pleafing  and  fuccefsful  in  the  fofr,  elegant,  and  amiable, 
than  in  thofe  of  the.ftern,  rugged,  and  ferocious  kind.  The 
former,  indeed,,  beft  accord  with  the  tendernefs.  of  poetical 
genius. 

The  engravers  have  done  their  part,  in  this  elegant ‘feries  of 
portraits,  as  w’ell  as  the  poet  has  performed  his.  Phyfiogno-^ 
mifts  will  be  ftruck  with  a  very  ftrong  refemblance  between  the 
engraved  portrait  of  Julius  Qefar  and  all  the  pictures  and  en¬ 
gravings  we  have  feen  of  the  prefent  Emprefs  of  Ruffia. 

In  the  work  under  review  we  have  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  connexion  b^ween  literary  produftions  and  fituations  ia 
life— between  modes  and  trains  of  thought  and  times  and  *cir- 
cumftances.  Mr.  Jephfon  is  full  of  France,  and  recolleSs  the 
horrors  and  atrocities  of  that  diftradted  country  (to  which,  in¬ 
deed,  he  is  not  unfrequently  led  by  very  natural  tranfitions), 
again  and  again,  and  on  all  occafions.  He  is,  we  do  not  fay 
an  ariftocrafe,  but  certainly  a  violent  antidemocrate.  His  ha¬ 
tred  of  democracy,  in  one  inttance,  obfeures  his  underftanding; 
‘  The  great  exploits  of  the  Athenians/  fays  he  (in  a  note 
p.  267),  ‘  furnifti  no  proof  of  the  energy  of  a  democratic  con- 
'  ftitutionj  for  thefe  were  always  performed  when  the  people 
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^  were  led  and  governed  by  feme  eminent  perfon,  upon  wboni 
•  at  the  time  were  devolved  the  whole  powers  of  the  ftate/ 
In  all  execution,  even  that  of  the  popular  or  public  will,  th-rc 
muft  be  zpunSlum  faliensy  a  fource  and  centre  of  moticuj  in  one, 
or  a  very  few  individuals.  But  the*  energy  thus  direfted  by 
one,  or  by  a  few,  is  bred  in  democracies  by  the*  bold  fpirit  of 
liberty  in  the  many.  It  is  by  popular  favour,  too,  that  great 
commanders,  and  even  diffators,  on  grand  emergencies,  in  free 
ftates,  rife  to  power.  So  that  ftill  the  energy,  and  the  direc^ 
tion  too  of  the  political  energy,  in  democracies,  fprings  origi, 
mlly  from  the  people.  Who  were  the  moft  formidable  ene* 
mies,  and  the  hardeft  to  be  fubdued  by  the  Romans?  Ihc 
republics  of  Carthage  and  Rhodes.  The  energy  of  liberty  in 
one  country,  we  may  here  take  occafion  to  remark,  is  only  to 
be  refifted  by  that  of  liberty  in  another.  Would  the  b  iench, 
with  all  their  numbers  and  ardour,  have  made  fuch  rapid  pro- 
grefs,  and  ftruck  fo  great  an  alarm  in  the  Dnited  Provinces 
two  hundred  years  ago?  At  that  period  the  Dutch  were  in- 
duftrious,-  hardy,  united,  fondly  attached  to  the  marlhes  that 
afforded  afylum  from  oppreifion,  and,  by  the  united  effedt  of 
alb  thefe  circumftanccs,  invincible.  In  proportion  as  \ve  Bri¬ 
tons  fliall  be  able  to  maintain  ihe  amor  patria^  and  liberty  with 
induftry  and  every  virtue,  in  that  proportion  (hall  we  be  able  to 
make'head  againfl  our  enemies. 

There  is  a  paflage,  in  page  viij.  of  our  author’s  preface,  that 
requires  explanation.  He  lays,  that  not  to  have  fometimes  ex¬ 
patiated  on  the  revolutionary  diforder  in  France,  ‘  would  have 
^  been  pufillanimity.* — Pufiilanimity  there  might  have  been,  if 
the  French,  and  the  French  caufe,  had  been  popular  and  predo- 
TTiinant  in  thefe  Britifh  iflands.  But  as  the  very  reverfe  is 
the  cafe,  there  is  neither  magnanimity  in  arraigning  the  crimes 
of  the  French,  nor  would  there  be  pufiilanimity  in  pafling 
them  over  in  filcnce;  unlefs,  indeed,  there  were  grounds  for 
ferioufly  apprehending  a  French  invafion  and  conqueft;  of 
which,  we  prefume,  our  refpedlable  .  author  has  very  littl? 
dread.— We  have  only  to  add  to  this  long  critique,  that  Mr. 
Jephfon  bellows  liberal  praife  on  his  cotemporary  writers^ 
particularly  Iriflimcn, 
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Art.’ VII.  Zoommia\  «r.  The  Laws  of  Organic  Life,  Volume 
the  Firji,  By  Erafmus  Darwin^  M.D,F,R,S,  4to,  11.5s. 
boards.  Johnfon.  London}  1794. 
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IN  his  twelfth  fe£lion  Di’.  Darwin  treats  of  ftimulus,  fenforial 
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^  exertion,  and  fibrous  contraflion ;  and  here  he  lays  down  his 
fundamental  doctrines  of  health  and  difeafe. 

All  the  adions  of  the  living  body  (according  to  him),  whe- 
thcr  what  are  ufually  called  corporeal  or  mental,  confift  of 
fibrtus  contra<3ions ;  and  thefe  are  performed  by  the  fpirit  of 
animation,  or,  as  he  more  frequently  denominates  it,  by  the 
fenforial  power,  a(5fed  on  by  ftimuli,  and  acting  according  to 
laws  peculiar  to  animal  life.  Of  the  nature  of  the  fpirit  of  anU 
ihation  he  does  not  attempt  to  give  an  account ;  but  he  does 
not  confider  it  as  elcftric  ether,  as  the  experiments  of  Galvani 


might  lead  us  to  believe;  and  he  thinks  the  opinion  probable^ 
that  it  is  ,  a  fecretipn  made  by  the/  brain  from  the  circulating 


fluids* 


The  motions  of  the  living  body  will  therefore  bear  a  com¬ 
pound  ratio  to  the  {ot(^  or  quantity  of  the  fpirit  of  animation, 
and  the  force  of  the  ftimuli  ailing  on  it,  though  this  relation 
(as  has  been  already  explained)  is  entirely  different  from  the 
a£lion  and  reailion  of  inanimate  matter^  After  animal  fibres 
have  been  for  fome  time  excited  into  contrailion,  a  rel^ation 
fucceeds,  even  though  the  exciting  caufe  continues  to  ail ;  this 
relaxation,  after  a  certain  interval,  is  again  fucceeded  by  con- 
trailions,  which  thus  ceafe  and  are  renewed  alternately.  This 
may  be  illuftrated  by  the  pulfation  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  the 
periftaltic  motion  of  the  bowels,  and  by  moil  of  the  fenfitive  as 
well  as  voluntary  ailions. 

The  relaxation  of  a  fibre  after  its  contrailion,  appears  to 
^ife  from  a  portion  of  the  fpirit  of  animation  being  expended  in 
each  contraftion,  according  to  the  fecond  law  of  animal  caufa- 
tion  (fee  p.  179.)  In  the  interval  of  relaxation,  the  fpirit  of 
^iination  recruits  or  accumulates,  and  when  this  is  done  to  a 
certain  degree,  it  difeharges  or  expends  a  portion  of  itfelf  by  a 
new  contraftion. 

When  the  fpirit  of  animation  is  produced  in  a  due  proportion 
to  the  expenditure,  health  is  preferved.  When  the  quantity  of 
the  fpirit  of  animation  is  great,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  ftimuli 
afting  great  in  proportion,  the  cenftitution  is  ftrong;  w'hcn 
the  reverfe  of  this  is  the  cafe,  the  conftitution  is  feeble  or  deli¬ 
cate.  When  the  ftimuli  permanently  fall  Ihort  of,  or  exceed  the 
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juft  proportion,  debility  and  difeafes  follow-^in  the  firll  cafe, 
this  debility  is  denominated  debility  from  the  defeat  of  Jiimulus*^ 
in  the  fecond,  debility  from  defeSJ  of  fenforial  power.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  difeafes. 

Thus  in  thofe  who  have  been  expofed  to  cold  and  hunger, 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  ftimulus ;  while  in  nervous  fever  there 
is  a*  deficiency  of  fenforial  power ;  and  in  habitual  drunkards, 
in  a  morning  before  their  ufual  potation,  there  is  a  deficiency 
both  of  ftimulus  and  fenforial  power.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  beginning  of  intoxication  there  is  an  excefs  of  ftimulus ;  in 
the  hotach,  after  the'^hands  have  been  immerfed  in  fnow,  there 
is  a  redundancy  of  fenforial  power ;  and  in  inflammatory  dif. 
cafes  with,  arterial  ftrength,  there  is  an  excefs  of  both.  Thus 
death,  as  well  as  difeafes,  may  proceed  from  the  defeft  or  the 
cxcefs  of  ftimulus.  Death  from  cold  or  hunger  is  of  the  firft 
kind — from  fpirltuous  liquors,  or  from  the  ftroke  of  eledtricity, 
of  the  laft. 

The  dodrine  of  Dr.  Darwin  has  fo  far  a  ftriking  cor- 
refpondence  with  that  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Brown. — The  two 
.kind§  of  debility  mentioned  by  Dr.  Darwin  were  firft  pointed 
cut  to  the  world  by  Dr.  Brown  under  the  terms  indire^  and 
direH  debility ;  and  of  the  fpirit  of  animation  or  fenforial  power  of 
Drr  Darwin,  the  excitability  of  Dr.  Brown  feems  to  be  a  per- 
fzSt  fynonym.  But  here  the  coincidence  in  a  great  meafure 
fails.  We  muft  not  compare  the  rafti,  impatient,  and  headlong 
applications  of  his  principles  which  charaderifed  Brown,  with 
the  temper,  obfcrvation,-and  (kill,  of  his  difiinguiflied  fucceffor. 
•In  the  firft  promulgation  of  his  dodlrines,  Dr.  Brown^did  not 
fufficiently  dillinguifh  between  the  actions  of  the  living  body  and 
its  pQwersy  or,  to  ufe  his  own  phrafeology,  between  excitement 
and  exciteability.  Excitement  and  jlrengtb  were  at  firft  confidered 
by  him  as  nearly  fytionymous  terms ;  and  on  the  ftate  of  ex¬ 
citement  his  divifion  of  difeafes  was  entirely  founded.  To  the 
laft^  he  had  but  two  general  clafl'es— difeafes  of  increafed  and  of 
diminifticd  excitement. 

After  many  difeuflions  of  his  dodlrines,  in  which  the  diftinc- 
tlon  between  the  poiucrs  and  aSlions  of  the  living  body  (a  dif- 
tin£tion  firft,  vve  believe,  laid  down  in  fimple  form  by  the  hts 
John  .Hunter  in  his  dciftrine  of  ulcers),  was  prefled  upon  him, 
the  term  exciteability  was  adopted  by  him  to  exprefs  the  dilpoli- 
tion  to  a<ftion, -and  to  replace  the  terms  irritability,  fenfibilitV, 
and  inability,  which  he  had  difearded  from  his  fyftem,  and  ia 
W’hich  Dc.  Darwin  agrees  with  him.  '  ' 

Of  the  efibnee  of  this  exciteability  (the  laft  fecret  of  nature) 
Dr.  Brown  r^ave' no  account,  nor  indeed  dees  Dr.  Darwin — ^but 
neither  did  l)r.  Brown  oblerve  or  record  with  accuracy  the 
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phcncmena  attending  its  accumulation  and  expenditure.  Of 
the  peculiar  principles  of  vital  motion  he, did  not  indeed  con¬ 
ceive  with  iufficient  accuracy  j  and,  like  moft  other  phyficians, 
he  confufed  his  explanations  by  phrafes  and  analogies  borrowed 
from  the  chemical  and  mechanical  philofophy.  His  practice 
was  not  therefore  regulated  by  reafoning  fufficiently  compre- 
henfive  and  exa£l;  and  his  indifcrimin'ate  application  of  ftimu- 
lant  powers  in  all  difeafes  of  debility,  was  in  fome  cafes  rafli 
and  dangerous.  It  is  probable  that  his  notions  of  pratElicc  were 
too  much  confined  by  the  narrownefs  of  his  original  theory,  for 
they  feem  to  have  been  in  a  great  meafure  reftrided  to  the  in- 
crcafing  or  diminiftiing  of  excitement  without  a  fufficient  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  ftate  of  exciteability  of  the  fyftem.  To  fpeak  in  the 
language  of  Dr,  Darwin,  he  attended  to  the  motions  of  the 
living  body  without  a  due  deference  to  the  ftate  of  the  fenforial 
power.  Yet,  with  all  his  faults  and  errors,  it  muft  be  acknow- . 

I  ledged  that  Dr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  ftrong  and  original 
nius;  that  he  has  been  of  effential  fervice  to  the  healing  art 
and  that,  ,had  he  been  more  favoured  of  fortune,  he  might  have 
flood  a  cpmparifon  better  with  his  more  patient,  more  temperate^ 
and  more  enlightened  fucceflbr. 

Thd  patience,  accuracy,  and  comprehenfion  that  Dr.  Browa 
vented,  are  Angularly  confpicuous  in^Dr.  Darwin.  He  bends 
his  attention  efpecially  on  the  fenforial  power,  and  by  pointing 
out  and  illiiftrating  the  four  different  modes  of  its  action,  with 
their  various  combinations,  he  has  moft  happily  explained  many 
of  the  moft  curio'us  phenomena  of  health  and  difeafe,  to  which 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Brown  w^as  altogether  iiiapplicable.  Of  thefc 
explanations  and  illuftr'atidus  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  give  an 
intelligible  analyfis.  The  vvhole  chapter  deferves  the  ferious 
attention  of  medical  philofophers,  and  \yill  be  found  Angularly 
curious  and  interefting. 

With  this  juft  allowance  of  praife,  we  cannot  agree  that 
Dr.  Darwin  has  conquered  a  fundamental  difficulty — that  of  de¬ 
ciding  the  principles  by  which  the  fpirit  of  animation  or  fenfo- 
tial  power  is  accumulated  or  expended.  According  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  he  has  laid  down,  the  quantity  of  the  fpirit  of  animation 
Ihouldbe  inverfely  as  the  ftimulus;  and  he  alfefts  this  (page  91). 
to  be,  in  fome  meafure^  the  cafe.  If  this  were  fo,  we  might 
reafon  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  on  the  motions  of  the  living 
body  hitherto  unattained,  inferring  the  quantity  of  the  fpirit  of 
animation,  whofe  origin  we  cannot  afeertain,  from  the  degree 
^d  conftancy  of  the  ftimuli,  which  are  more  under  our  obfer- 
vation.  But  though  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  living  fyf¬ 
tem  are  explicable  on  the  fuppofition  already  mentioned,  there 
Others  that  direSly  contradit^t  it,  I'he  glow  that  follows 
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immcrfion  in  the  cold  bath  is  not  proportioned  to  the  length  ol 
immcrfion^  as  it  ought  to  be  on  the  fuppofition  that  it  arifes 
from  the  accumulation  of  fenforial  power  in  the  abfcnce  of  the 
accuftomed  ftimuli.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  immerfion  be 
continued  beyond  a  certain  period,  chillinefs,  and  not  warmth, 
is  the  confequence  of  emerging  into  air.  The  hot  fit  in  inter, 
mittent  fever  is  faid  by  Dr.  Darwin  to  be  the  confequence  of 
accumulation  of  fenforial  power  during  the  previous  cold  fit, 
and  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  its  caufe.  But  the  very  con- 
trary  of  this  is  the  cafe,  as  has  been  obferved  by  Dr.  Cullen; 
and  the  whole  paroxyfm  being  fliort  in  proportion  as  the  cold 
flage  of  it  is  long,  has,  as  is  well  known,  been  made  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  dodlrine,  that  the  cold  fit  is  produced  by  the  vis 
medicatrix  natura^  a  power  that  Dr.  Darwin  feems  altogether 
to  reje£l. 

According  to  our  author,  all  ftimuli  (food,  medicines,  &c.J 
exhauft  the  fenforial  power  or  fpirit  of  animation,  more  or  lefs. 
Tliis  we  apprehend,  if  admitted  at.  all,  muft  be  admitted  with 
Z  ftriking  exception.  *  The  fpirit  of  animation,  he  contends,  is 
a  product  of  the  living  body,  and  probably  a  fecretion  made  by 
the  brain  from  the  circulating  fluids.  But. how  is  the  brain  ex¬ 
cited  to  adion  ?  by  ftimuli,  and  efpecially  by  the  imoetus  and 
¥olume  of  the  blood.  The  ftimulus  of  food  on  the  ftomach,' 
and  many  of  the  ftimuli  that  a£l  on  other  parts  of  the  fyftem, 
may  perhaps  diminifli  the  fenforial  power  where  they  are  imme¬ 
diately  applied;  but  by  increafing  the  momentum  of  the  circu- 
)ation,  and  adding  to  the  ftimulating  quality  of  the  circulating 
fluid,  they  muft,  as  it  ftiould  feem,  increafe  the  activity  of  the 
brain,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  the  fpirit  of  animation  on 
the  whole.  If  it  were  proper  to  enlarge  on  this  point  here,  it 
might,  we  think,  be  ftiewn,  that  the-fpirit  of  animation  being 
increafed  in  the  centre  of  the  fyftem,  at  the  fame  time,  and  by 
the  fame  ftimulus  that  exhaufts  it  in  parts  more  remote,  afFefls 
very  materially  the  foundation  of  many  of  Dr.  Darwin^^ 
jrcafonings. 

The  thirteenth  fe£lion  treats  of  Vegetable  Animation. 

After  the  definition  given  of  ideas  by  Dr.  Darwin,  our  readers 
will  not  be  furprifed  that  he  fuppofes  vegetables  to  poflefs  them. 
But  that  they  £hould  have  fenfations  and  perceptions,  be  con- 
fcious  of  their  own  exiftence,  and  fubje6l  to  the  paflion  of  love, 
requires,  we  think,  the  imagination  of  the  poet  to  believe. 

The  fourteenth  fedlion  has  for  its  title  ‘  The  Production  of 
^  Ideas.’ 

On  this  fubjcil  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Darwin  muft  agree 
with  thofe  who  derive  them  from  the  external  world,  and  deny 

that  any  of  them  are  innate.  It  is,  however,  curious  to 
^  him 
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bim  reviving,  though  in  a  new  form,  the  ancient  do£lrine  that 
our  ideas  arc  exaft  refemblances  of  the  bodies  from  which  they 
jiic  derived.  It  is  not  very  eafy  to  comprehend  Dr.  Darwin^s 
precife  meaning  when  he  explains  himfelf  on  this  fubjee^. 

‘  When  we  acquire  the  idea  of  folidity  we  acquire  at  the  lame 
( time  the  idea  of  figure;  and  this  idea  of  figure,  or  motion  of 
4  a  part  of  the  organ  of  touch,  exadly  refembles  in  its  figure 
4  the  figure  of  the  body  that  occafions  it/  Though  fomething 
I  fluy  be  faid  in  favour  of  this  fuppofition  as  far  as  refpedis  the 
ideas  of  touchy  yet  we  fee  not  how  it  can  be  maintained  of  the 
ideas  of  fight.  Indeed,  though  the  mechanical  compreflion  in 
the  aft  of  touching  may  form  a  refemblance  of  the  objeft  touched 
oa  the  part  touching  it,  yet  there  is  no  evidence,  nor  indeed 
probability  (as  far  as  we  can  fee),  that  the  fibrous  contraftion 
of#thc  organ  of  fenfe  that  follows,  and  which  conftitutes  what 
Dr.  Darwin  underftands  by  an  idea,  affumes  and  carries  forward 
this  figure  to  the  central  parts  or  whole  fenforium  ;  and  ftill  le/s 

|♦^'at  this  figure  can  be  imprefled  on  the  motion  of  the  central 
rts  that  fucceeds,  and  wliich,  according  to  him,  conftitutes 
ifation.  *  But  it  is  impoftible  to  difeufs  this  point  fully  in  the 
mpafs  of  a  Review;  and  perhaps  it  is  more  curious  than  im- 
rtant^  To  the  ufual  enumeration  of  the  fenfes  our  author 
ds  the  fenfe  of  heat,  and  the  fenfe  of^  extenfion ;  and  he  fup- 
ifes  there  are  many  others,  each  gland  pofleffing  fomething  of 
is  kind  to  diftinguifh  its  peculiar  objefts. 

The  fifteenth  feftion  is  employed  on  the  Clafle^  of  Ideas. 

On  this  fubjeft  much  ingenuity  Is  difplayed.  The  following 
count  of  free-will  concludes  the  feftion  :  ‘  In  refpeft  to  free- 
wrill,  it  is  certain  we  cannot  will  to  think  of  a  new  train  of 
ideas,  without  previoiifly  thinking  of  the  ifirft  link  of  it ;  as 
1  cannot  will  to  think  of  a  black  fwan,  without  previoufly 
thinking  of  a  black  fwan.  But  if  I  now  think  of  a  tail,  I  can 
voluntarily  recolleft  all  animals  which  have  tails;  my  will  is 
fo  far  free  that  I  can  purfue  the  ideas  linked  to  this  idea  of  tail, 
as  for  as  my  knowledge  of  tho  fubjeft  extends.  ’ 

The  friends  of  human  liberty  muft:,  we  believe,  reft  fatisfied 
ith  this  account  of  free-will;  and  indeed  our  author  allows 
cm  more  freedom  than  many  neceflltarians.  It  would  coft  us 
long  while  to^ enumerate  all  the  various  ideas  with  which  this 
ea  of  tail  (fo  happily  adduced  by  Dr.  Darwin)  is  connefted, 
derail  of  which,  when  tail  is  once  in  their  iiiinds,  they  may 
at  pleafure. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  Inftinft,  which  occupies  his  fixteenth 
ftion,  our  author  is  initruftive,  ingenious,  and  amufing,  in  a 
-ryhigh  degree.  Mr.  Smellie  derives  all  our  rational  faculties 
om  what  he  calls  improveable  inftinfts ;  but  Dr.  Darwin 
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denies  the  exiftence  of  inftin<^,  in  the  ufual  fenfe  of  the  term* 
and  with  extraordinary  ingenuity  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the 
actions  termed  inftindiive,  and  moft  relied  on  for  a  proof  of  thl$ 
faculty,  originate  in  our  fenfations  and  defires,  and  are  perfedQ 
by  the  repeated  efforts  of  our  mufcles. 

In  difeuffing  this  point,  he  begins  with  an  examination  of  the 
condition  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  (hews  that  fomc  of  thofc 
aSions  which  a  child  performs  beft  at  birth,  are  in  fail  learnt 
before  birth.  The  foetus  has  fwallowed  in  the  uterus.  It  has 
felt  the  fenfations  of  cold  and. warmth,  agitation  and  reft,  there, 
and  has  learnt  to  change  its  pofture  under  the  irkfomenefs  of 

^  continued  reft, 

..  The  different  ‘degrees  of  power  pofTefled  by  the  young  of 
different  animals  on  their  birth,  are  (hewn  to  arife  from  two 
caufes— firft,  that  the  young  of  fome  animals  come  into  the 
world  more  completely  formed  throughout  their  whole  fyftcm 
than  others,  as  the  colt  and  the  lamb  are  much  more'perfed 
animals  than  the  blind  puppy  or  the  naked  rabbit — fccondly,  tha 
the  mode  of  walking  of  fome  animals  coincides  more  perfefily 
•with  the  previous  motions  of  the  foetus  in  utero  than  that  of 
others.  Calves  and  chickens,  it  has  been  obferved,  are  able  to 
walk  by  a  few  efforts  almoft  immediately  after  nativity;  while 
the  human  infant,  even  in  the  moft  favourable  fituation,  isfu, 
or  even  twelv'^e  months,  before  he  can  ftand  alone.  *  The  ftru2- 

♦  glcs  of  all  animals  in  the  womb,’  fays  our  author,  ‘  muft  rc. 

*  femble  their  mode  of  fwimming,  as  by  this  kind. of  motion 
^  they  can  beft  change  their  attitude  in  water.  But  the  fwiin- 
‘  ming  of  the  calf  and  the  chicken  refembles  their  manner  of 

‘  ^  walking,  which  they  have  thus  in  part  acquired  before  their 

•  nativity,  and  hence  accomplifh  it  afterwards  with  veryfe^r 
^  efforts,  while  the  fwimming  of  the  human  creature  refembles 

•  that  of  the  frog,  and  totally  differs  from  his  manner  of  w’alk- 

*  ing.’  The  happy  ingenuity  of  this  obfervation  will  convey 
to  the  reader  fome  notion  of  what  he  is  to  expeft  from  this  fee- 
tion.'  Many  phyfiologifts  and  metaphyficians  have  fupported 

‘  tli^'  dodirine  rcfpcdling  inftindl  that  Dr.  Darwin  adopts  ;  but  it 
would  be  injuftice  not  to  acknowledge  that  he  far  outftripJ 
them  all. 

The  feventeenth  fedlion  is  employed  ^  Op  the  .  Catenation  of 
y  Motions.’ 

By  this  phrafe  is  underftood  fibrous  and  fcnforial  motions 
Introducing  each  other  in  progreflive  trains  or  tribes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  habits  produced  by  frequent  repetition.  Under  this  de¬ 
finition  are  included  all  exertions,  whether  irritative,  fenfitlvc, 
or  voluntary;  that  confift  of  a  feries  of  motions.  The  motion 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  the  motions  that  make  up  the  func^c*^. 
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of  digeftion ;  the  voluntary  motions  of  the  miifcles  in  the  courfe 
©ra  dance;  the  motions  of  the  hands  and  fing^s  in  various 
mechanic  arts ;  are  all  fo  many  catenations  of  animal  motions* 
The  influence  of  thefe  catenations  of  motion,  the  manner  in 
which  a  great  variety  of  them  may  go  on  together,  the  effects 
of  their  being  diflfevered,  and  the  application  of  all  thefe  obfer-  ' 
vations  to  many  of  the  moft  curious  phenomena  of  health, and 
difeafe,  form  the  fubjedf  of  this  interefting  and  important 
fcftion.  ^  * 

•  Sleep/  fays  Dr.  Darwin,  *  deftroys  the  power  of  volition, 
y  and  precludes  the.ftimuli  of  external  objefts,  and  thence  dif-  . 

<  fevers  the  trains  of  which  thefe  are  a  part ;  which  confirms 

<  the  other  catenations,  as  thofe  of  the. vital  motions,  fecrctions, 

*  and  abforptions and  produces  the  new  trains  of  ideas  which 
‘  conftitute  our  dreams/  .  Thefe  obfervations  are  capable  of 
curious  and  important  illuftrations  ;  but  the  ailertion  made  here 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  that  fleep  dejlroys  volition,  pro¬ 
bably  requires  to  be  reftrifled.  This  fubjeil  is  difeufled  in  the 
beautiful  and  philofophical  work  lately  publilhed  by  Profeflbr 
Stewart,  where  he  treats  of.  the  affociation  of  ideas..-  From  an 
induSion  of  fa£ls  he  contends  that  volition  is  not  deftroyed  or 
aboliftied  during  fleep,  though  the  will  lofes  its  command  of 
thofe  faculties  of  the  mind  and  meipbers  of  the  body  that  are 
fubjeft  to  it  in  our  waking  hours.  VVe  dream  in  fleep  that  we 
are  in  d^ger,  and,we  attempt  to  call  out  for  afliftance.  The 
attempt  is  in  a  great  meafure  abprtive,  for.  in  general  the  founds 
we  emit  are  feeble  and  indiftinfi — but  the  continuance  of  the 
power  of  volition  is  demonftrated  by  ihe  elFort,  howevxr  in- 
effcQual.  The  love-lorn  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  on 

whofe  bofom  the  de'mon-ape  of  Fufeli  fits  ereef,  is  thus  re* 
prefented :  . 

^  In  vain  to  feream  with  quivering  lips  Ihe  tries. 

And  ftrains  with  palfied  lids  her  tremulous  eyes ; 

In  Vain  Ihe  cv/7/x  to  walk,  fwim,  run,  fly,  leap; 

The  will  prefides  not  in  the  bovver  of  fleep/ 

The  will  prefides  not,  indeed,  but  it  is  prefent,  and,  in  this 
inftance,  ftruggling  for  cenimand,  though  the  catenation  is  dif- 
fevered  that  connefts  it  with  the  mufcles  df  volition. 

But  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  examine  more  particularly  our 
author’s  opinions  on  fleep  in  our  account  of  the  next  chapter,* 
in  which  ^is  curious  fubje£l  is  difeufled  at  length. 
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Dr.  Gcddcs^i  TrahJlatUfi  of  the  BlbUm 

ERRATA  In  the  Criticifm  on  Zoonomia  in  our  laft 

Number* 

Page  176,  line  16 ^  for  form  read  dliTer  from 
177  9>  Ji^'d  read  are 

—  3  5  *  for  and  read  are 

180,  line  15th  from  the  bottom* /ar  dnd  read  2iTt 
182*  line  1 2,  for  law  of*  tead  low 

Art.  Vni.  The  Holy  Bible  \  or^  The  Books  accounted  facredly 
Tews  and  Chrijiians ;  otherwife  called  the  Books  of  the  Old  and. 
New  Covenants ;  faithfully  tranjlated  from  correSied  Texts  of  the 
Originals^  with  various  Readings^  explanatory  Notes,  and  cri¬ 
tical  Remarks.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Geddes,  L  L.  D.  Vol,  1. 
Large  410.  London :  printed  for  the  Author,  by  J.  Davis; 
and  fold  by  R.  Faulder,  New  Bond  Street;  and  J.  Johnfoiij 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  1792. 

[  Continued from  our  lajl  NunAer.  ] 

tN  1786  was  publilhed  the  author’s  Profpe£lus  of  this  work,  , 
*  and  in  1793  his  Addrefs  to  the  Public,  reviewed  in  our  num¬ 
ber  for  the  paft  month.  Our  criticifms  were  interfperfed  with 
a  few  ftri(%ures  on  this  volume,  with  refpe£b  to  the  primary 
view  of  the  whole  undertaking— the  inftru&ion  of  Britilh  and 
Irifli  catholics. 

The  contents,  fully  fpecihed  in  the  title-page,  fuperfede  the 
ufe  of  a  more  expanded  analysis ;  and,  previoufly  to  an  extract 
from  the  tranflation,  it  is  requifite  to  explain  thofe  fymbols, 
which  refer  to  various  readings  at  the  bottom  of  the  text. 

Obelilk  (t)  denotes  addition,  and  {hews  that  the  word  or 
words  to  which  it  is  prefixed  are  not  in  the  prefent  Hebrew 
text. 

Afterifk  (*)  denotes  fubtra£Bon,  and  refers  to  feme  addition 
to  be  found  among  the  various  readings. 

Parallels  (||)  refer  to  readings  different  from  thofe  in  the 

text. 

Inverted  obelifk  (-1-}  marks  a  tranfpofition  of  words,  fentences, 
or  paragraphs. 

Perpendicular  (!)  fhews  where  the  addition,  variation,  or 
tranfpofition  clofes,  except  any  of  thefe  be  a  Angle  word. 

We  feletSl  fuch  marks  of  abbreviation  as  occur  in  the  fub- 
joined  extrs^  with  the  words  which  they  chara^erife. 

Sam* 
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Satn.  Samaritan  Heb.  copy. 

Sep.  &  Syr.  Ancient  Greek  and  Syriac  verfion. 

Targ.  and  Vulg.  Chaldee  paraphrafe,*  and  Vulgate  Lat. 
verfion. 

Firft  appearance  of  light.  Gen.  i.  Expanfion  of  the  atmo- 
fphcrc. 


9 


10 


SECT.  I.  Hijlory  of  the  Six  Days  Creation. 

1  ^  In  the  beginning  Goo  created  the  heavens  and  the 

2  earth.  The  earth  was  yet  a  defolate  walle,  with  darknefs 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep>  and  a  vehement  wind  over-fwceping 

j  the  furface  of  the  waters ;  when  God  faid,  Let  there  be  li  c h t, 
^  and  there  was  light.  And  God  faw  that  the  light  was  good  ;  and 
j  God  diftinguifhed  the  light  from  the  darknefs ;  and  God  called 
the  light  DAY,  and  the  darknefs  he  called  night. 

6  ■  ‘.The  evening  had  come,  and  the  morning  had  come  one* 
day;  when  God  faid.  Let  there  be  an  expanfe  amidft  the  wa« 
ters,  which  may  feparate  waters  from  water ;  4-  and  fo  it  was. 

1  For»God  made  the  expanfe,  and  feparated  the  waters  below 
'  the  expanfe  from  the  waters  above  the  expanfe ;  and  God  called 
the  expanfe  heavens.  +  This  alfo  God  faw  to  be  good.  |  The 
evening  had  come,  and  the  morning  had  come,  a  second  day; 
when  God  faid,  j 

\  Let  the  waters  below  the  expanfe  be  collefted  into  one 
place,  tha^  the  dry  land  may  appear and  lo  it  was  f-  For  the 
waters  below  the  expanfe  were  colledled  into  their  places)  and 
the  dry  land  appeared.  (  And  God  called  the  dry  land  earth, 
and  th^  colledlion  of  waters  he  called  seas.  This  alfo  Goo 
faw  to  be  good.  ..  —  -  — 

*  Again  God  faid,  ‘  Let, the  earth  be  green  with  grass,  with 
feed-bearing  herbs  according  to  their  kinds,  with  fruit-bearing 
TREES,  with  their  feed  in  them,  according  to  their  kinds  i*  and 
foit  was.  For  green  was  the  earth  with  grafs,  and  feed-bearing 
herbs  according  to  their  kinds,  and  with  fruit-bearIng-trees 
with  their  feed  in  them,  according  to  their  kinds.  This  alfo 
God  faw  to  be  good.  The  evening  had  come,  and  the  morning 
had  come,  a  third  day,  when  God  faid, 

‘  Let  there  be  luminaries  in  the  expanfe  of  the  heavens, 
4*  to  illuminate  .the  earth,  and  |  to  diftinguilji  the  day  from  the* 
night :  let  them  alfo  be  the  fignals  of  terms,  times,  and  years. 
[And  let  them  be  for  luminaries  in  the  expanfe  of  the  heavens, 
to  illuminate  the  earth;*]  t^and  fo  it  was.  |  For  God  having 
made  the  two  great  luminaries  (the  greater  for  the  regulation  of 
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the  day,  and  the  fmaller  for  the  regulation  of  the  night),  and 

17  the  ftars;  he  difplayed  them  in  the  expanfe  of  the  heavens,  to 
illuminate  the  earth,  to  regulate  the  day  and  the  night,  and  to 

18  diftinguilh  the  light  from  the  darknefs.  This  alfo  God  fawto 

•  19  be  good.  The  evening  had  coine,  and  the  morning  had  come 

ao  a  FOURTH  day;  when  God  faid,  '  Let  the  waters  fwarm  with 
living  REPTILES,  and  let  flying  creatures  fly  over  the 
earth,  through  the  wide  expanfe  of  the  heavens;’  f  andfok 

2 1  was.  For  God  created  the  great  fca-monflers,  and  all  the 
other  reptiles  with  which  the  waters  fwarmed,  according  to  their 
kinds,  and  every  flying  creature,  according  to  its  kind.  Tliij 

22  alfo  God  faw  to  be  good.  And  God  blelTed  them,  faying, 

‘  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  of  the  feas;  and 

23  let  the  flying  creatures  multiply  upon  the  earth.  The  evening 
had  come,  and  the  morning  had  come,  a  fifth  day;  when 
God  faid, 

24  ‘  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  animals  according  to  their  kinds, 
CATTLE,  WILD  BEASTS,  and  REPTILES,  according  to  their 

25  kinds  ;*  and  fo  it  was.  For  God  made  the  cattle  according  to 

their  kinds,  the  wild  beafts  according  to  their  kinds,  and  every 
ground-reptile  according  to  its  kind.  This  alfo  God  faw  to  be 
good.  I  • 

26  ‘  Again  God  faid,  *  Let  us  make  man  after  our  own  image, 
and  according  to  our  own  likenefs,  who  may  have  dominion 
over  the  fiflies  of  iheiea,  over  the  flying  creatures  of  the  air, 
over  the  cattle,  and  all  the  wild  beads,  |  and  over  every  reptile 

27  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.*  So  God  created  mankikd 
after  his  own  image ;  after  the  divine  image  he  created  them. 
He  created  them  male  and  female,  and  bleflTcd  them,  aoj 

28  faid  to  theni,  ‘  Be  fruitful  and  multiply;  fill  the  earth  ard 
fubdue  it;  have  dominion  over  the  fifties  of  the  fea,  over  tic 
flying  creatures  of  the  air,*  f  over  the  cattle  and  the  wild  beafts, 

I  and  over  every  reptile  that  creepeth  upon  the  ground. 

29  And  lo !  (faid  God)  1  give  to  you  every  feed  bearing  herb,o^ 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  every  tree,  in  which  is  a  feci 

30  bearing  fruit ;  to  be  food  both  for  yourfelves^  and  for  all  tbc 
beads  of  the  earth,  and  for  all  the  flying  creatures  of  the  ak, 
and  for  every  reptile  upon  the  earth,  in  which  is  the  vits! 

31  breath  :-^all  forts  of  vegetables  for  foo<L*  Thus  it  was,  wha 
God,  reviewing  all  that  he  had  made,  faw  it  to  be  excellent.’ 

The  explanatory  notes,  referved  for  a  feparate  examinatits 

arc  placed  below  the  various  readings,  in  two  columns,  ont^ 

fame  page  with  the  texts  to  which  they  refer,  according  to  s 
'  number  of  the  verfes  on  the  inner  margins.  I 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

V.  20.  Sep. — V.  26  ||.  Syr.— V.  28  t  Sep,  Syr.  k  Targ. 
pared  with  V.  24  and  26* 
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The  tranflation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Bible,  fo  volu« 
minous,  fo  various  in  the  forts  of  compofition,  and  fo  replete 
with  multifarious  treafures  of  knowledge,  feems  an  attempt  to 
which  the  abilities  of  a  Angle  critic,  and  the  labours  of  a  long 
life)  are  inadequate:  Large  and  numerous  as  are  the  collections 
of  oriental  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  the  widely  difperfed 
fources  of  information,  could  they  be  brought  into  a  ftill  nar¬ 
rower  compafs,  require  intenfe  application,  ever  wakeful  pa¬ 
tience,  quick  difcriicination,  and  a  kind  of  intuitive  Ikill,  to 
revife,  compare,  feleCt,  and  apply,  the  requifite  materials. 

In  this  volume  l^r.  Gcddes  exhibits  every  where  fatisfaClory 
proofs  of  commendable  induftry,  extenfive  erudition,  and  a  fan- 
guine  zeal  to  excel  his  predeceflbrs  in  this  momentous  enter- 
prife.  We  wifti  we  could  add,  with  equal  truth,  the  faculty  of 
judicious  criticifm.  It  is  always  with  painful  reluftance  that 
we  fulfil  our  obligations  to  the  republic  of  letters,  in  terras  de¬ 
rogatory  from  the  credit,  or  grating  to  die  feelings,  of  any  one 
individual  in  that  auguii  community. 

I.  A  preface  is  commonly  judged  the  teft  of.  an  author’s  abi¬ 
lities, -fomething  produced  in  his  beft  manner,  a  criterion  of  his 
intellect  and  character.  If  this  maxim  be  univerfally  true, 
every  liberal  mind  will  felicitate  Dr.  Geddes  on  abandoning  the 
doClrihe  of  implicit  faith,  which  h^s  for  ages  cramped  the  exer- 
ertions  of  genius and  prevented  the  free  circulation  of  impor¬ 
tant  difeoveries.  But  even  freedom  of  inquiry  has  its  proper  li¬ 
mits  s  an(J  though  this  author  had  not  profefled,  that  the  Hebrew 
hiftory,  with  refpeCt  to  fome  particular  parts,  may  incline  us  to 
fccpticifm ;  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  he  has  imbibed  a  tinCture 
from  the  old  academics,  and  from  the  late  fage  of  Ferney*. 

Extravagant  and  abfurd  is  ^e  furmife,,  ‘  That  the  matter  of 
‘  which  the  heavens  and  the  earth  confift  were  produced  out  of 
‘  nothing,  long  before  that  noted  point  in  duration,  when  God 
‘  proceeded  to  refeue  the  void  and  (hapelefs  earth  from  darknef? 
‘  and  defolation,  to  make  it  a  fit  and  comfortable  abode  for  its 

*  future  inhabitants — that  it  may  have  undergone  millions  of 
‘  revolutions  before  it  was  made  the  habitation  of  man — and 

*  that  nothing  but  the  falfe  idea,  that  an  abfolute  creation  is  ne- 
‘  ceflarily  implied  in  the  Hebrew  word  bara,  could  have  led 
‘  commentators  into  an  oppofite  opinion,’  p.  2,  &c. — ‘  What- 

*  ever  extent  may  be  given  to  the  term  worlds  it  appears  to  me 
‘  fufficicntly  evident,  that  the  world  of  the  Hebrew  cofmologift 
‘  was  a  recent  worlds  created’  (he  (liould  have  faid  conftruCled) 

*  out  of  preexifting  matter.’  He  fiiould  likewife  have  (hewn, 
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by  evidence  fuperior  to  the  teftimony  of  Mofes,  that  the  refto^ 
ration  or  embellifhment  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  was  much 
more  recent  than  the  primordial  creation  of  unfaftiioned  matter. 

It  may  be  admitted,  that  the  Greek  kofmoSy  and  its  Latin 
equivalent  mundusy  worldy  indicate  an  embellifhment,  rather 
than  an  abfolute  creation.  But  verbal  criticifm  alone  is  too 
weak  to  fupport  the  ftrefs  of  a  romantic  hypothelis.  The  cof. 
mologifts  both  of  Greece  and  Rome  denied  the  poffibility  of 
creation  in  the  ftrift  and  proper  fenfe,  Mofes,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  a  plain  dUlindtion  between  the  calling  of  things 
into  exiftence,  and  the  bringing  of  them  from  confufion  into 
order,  ‘  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
^  earth.  At  the'end  of  fix  continuous  days  he  Hnifhed  them, and 
*  all  their  hoft.  On  the  feventh  he  refted  from  all  his  work 
‘  which  he  had  created  and  made.^  Thefe  words  feem  to 
imply  a  very  fhort  fpace  between  the  non- exiftence  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  and  the  earth,  and  their  perfedl  formation.  Good  Dr. 
Geddes,  could  thy  teeming  fancy  not  hazard  a  conjecture,  what 
was  the  precife  duration  of  the  interval  from  the  beginning  to 
that  vehement  wind  overfweeping  the  furfaefe  of  the  waters! 
Plain  popular  language  fuggefts  to  common  fenfe  an  obvious 
and  determinate  meaning,  which  prefumptiious  ingenuity  la¬ 
bours  to  torture  into  paradoxical  jargon.  Sophiftry  and  error 
are  not  only  prolific,  but  infectious. 

The  hiftory  of  the  fall  our  author  profefles  to  have  ftudied 
with  great  attention,  and  his  opinion  is,  that  only  two  modes 
of  interpretation  are  admiflible  :  either  to  allegorife  the  w’hole 
with  Philo ;  or  to  adhere  tenacioufly  to  the  letter.  This  latter 
only,  he  thinks,  was  in  the  writer’s  views  but  doubts  whether 
his  relation  were  founded  on  real  fa£ls;  and  afks  why  the  He¬ 
brews  might  not  have  their  mythology  as  well  as  other  nations? 
The  account  of  the  deluge  is  fa'ld  to  be  minutely  written,  though 
ftill,  perhaps,  blended  with  mythology;,  to  him  at  leaft  it  fo  ap¬ 
pears.  From  Abraham  the  hiftory  is  allowed  to  be  written  in 
a  moft  enchanting  ftyle;  but  he  will  not  pretend  to  fay,  that  it*^ 
is  entirely  unmixed  with  the  leaven  of  the  heroic  age.  To  re-' 
quire  this,  in  the  annals  of  fo  remote  a  period,  would  be  unrea- 
fonable.  Compared  with  Herodotus,  it  has  nearly  the  fame  ge¬ 
nuine  marks  of  veracity,  on  the  whole ;  though,  with  refpeft  to 
fome  particular  parts,  we  may  be  a  little  inclined  to  fcepticifm. 

It  is  infinuated,  that  the  Hebrew  legiflator  borrowed  many  of 
his  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  from  the  Egyptians,  and  per¬ 
haps  from  the  Midianites ;  but  was  careful  to  feledl  fuch  only 
as  were  innocent  or  indifferent,  and  purified  from  every  ten¬ 
dency  to  idolatry  or  licentioufnefs.  From  the  Doctor  this  is  a 
7  very 
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very  candid  and  liberal  conceflion,  p.  10 — 13. — ‘  Three  things 
‘  to  me  feem  indubitable,  i.  The  Pentateuch,  in  its  prefent 
‘  form,  was  not  written  by  Mofes.  2.  It  was  written  in  Ca- 
‘  naan,  and  moft  probably  at  Jerufalem.  3.  It  was  not  written 
‘  before  David,  nor  after  Hezelciah.  I  would  refer  it  to  the 
<  long  pacific' reign  of  Solomon;  yet  I  confefs  there  are  fome 
‘  marks  of  a  pofterior  date,  or  at  leaft  of  pofterior  interpola- 
*  tion.* — Here  is  a  ftrange  medley  of  controvertible  poftulates,  - 
and  wild  cqnjeftures.  New  fancies  and  hoary  fictions  may  be 
equally  abfurd.  As  to  the  fadl  of  interpoUtion,  Mofes  could 
not  write  the  hiftory  of  his  own  death  and  burial.  Jofliua 
might  continue  it  by  a  brief  fopplement,  without  afFeiling  the 
credibility  of  the  whole.  Geographical  notations,  which  de¬ 
fine  the  fituation  of  fome  places,  by  this  or  the  other  fide  Jor¬ 
dan,  often  occur.  Hence  the  prefumption  that  the  whole  Pen¬ 
tateuch  was  written  after  the  death  of  Mofes,  But  it  is  very 
fuppofable,  that  the  author  deferibed  the  relative  potitions  of 
cities  apd  kingdoms  conformably  to  his  place  of  refidence  at  the 
time;  and  that  Jofhua,  Phineas,  or  Samuel,  finding  ambigui¬ 
ties  arife  from  notations,  at  variance  with  the  meridian  of  Je¬ 
rufalem,  did  alter  fuch  forms  of  expreffion  as  had  then  become 
liable  to  mifconftruftioii.'  ,  Other  plices  are  deferibed  by  names 
impofed  long  after  the  demife  of  Mofes.  By  the  fame  hands 
might  the  new  names,  as  then  better  known,  be  fubftituted  for 
the  old  ;  and,  for  the  greater  precifion,  the  one  is  preferved,  the 
other  added,  in  many  paflages.  By  this  happy  expedient  are 
places  more  eafily  identified.  On  the  hypothefis  that  fome 
dates  are  fubfequent  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  it  is  replied,  that 
thefe  might  have  been  inferted  by  one  or  other  of  the  prophets, 
perhaps  by  Ezra  after  the  return  from  Babylon.  But  it  is  in-p 
cumbent  on  the  author  to  fpecify  thofe  dates.  Let  the  fa£l  be 
eftabliflied,  and  then  a  folution  may  be  given,  no  lefs  credible 
than  our  author’s  conjedlures  and  .poftulates.  If  one  original 
writer  did,  with  the  pen  of  veracity,  compofe  the  Pentateuch 
from  authentic  vouchers;  and  if  two  or  three  more,  equally 
qualified,  did  continue  the  hiftory,  and  render  other  parts  of  it 
juore  intelligible  to  fucceeding  generations,  the  whole  record, 
in  its  prefent  form,  muft  be  authentic.  ‘  Diverfities  of  gifts 
‘  are  perfeilly  confiftent  with  the  fime  Spirit,  differences  of  ad- 
‘  miniftrations  with  the  fame  Lord,  and  diverfities  of  o^^erations 
‘-with  the  fame  God,  who  worketh  all  in  all.’ 

‘  Though  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
‘  reduced  to  its  prefent  form  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  I  am. 

‘  fully  convinced  that  it  was  compiled  from  ancient  documents 
‘  coeval  with,  or  even  anterior  to  Mofes.  He  probably  was 
I  *  the  firft'Hebrew  writer,  or  the  firft  who  applied  writing  to 
j  T  3  *  hiftorical 
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*  hiftorical  compofition.  From  his  journals  a  great  part  of  the 
^  Pentateuch  fcems  to  have  been  compiled ;  and  he  may  have 

*  drawn  the  whole,  or  a  great  part  of  his  cofmogony  and  gc- 
‘  ncral  hiftory,  both  before  and  after  the  deluge,  from  the 

*  archives  of  Egypt/ 

The  exiftcnce  of  fuch  archives  ought  fir  (I  to  have  been 
evinced.  This  arch-critic,  dogmatical  in  principle,  and  flirewd 
in  conjefture,  has  the  misfortune  to  prove  nothing.  With  the 
hiftory  of  alphabetical  compofition  in  its  origin,  firft  rude  clTays, 
gradual  improvements,  the  era  of  its  application  to  national  re. 
cords  among  the  Gentiles,  and  at  what  particular  periods  it  was 
firft  fo  applied  in  different  countries,  he,  though  a  mafter  in 
Ifrael,  is  totally  unacquainted.  With  becoming  candour,  in- 
deed,  he  owns,  ‘  that  many  points  of  feripture  chronology  he 
‘  has  not  yet  been  able  fufficiently  to  aiijuft/  A.  di£laiorial 
genius,  it  is  rcafonable  to  prefume,  wc  uld  difdain  to  accept  il¬ 
lumination,  relative  to  the  accounts  of  time,  and  the  hiftory  of 
written  records,  from  Reviewers; — a  daft  of  men  which  (lands 
fo  low  in  the  fcalc  of  literary  accomplifhmems  and  honours. 
But  if  Dr.  Geddes  will  produce  direft  hiftorical  proof  that  the 
Egyptians  poffefl'ed  archives  in  the  days  of  Mofes — that  thofc 
arenives  contained  an  account  of  the  cofmogony,  with  a  general' 
hiftory  of  events  both  before  and  after  the  flood — and  that  Moles 
adually  conftruded  the  Pentateuch  upon  the  authority  of  thefe 
archives — we  venture  to  affirm,  that  all  the  learned  in  Europe 
will  unfcignedly  thank  him  for  the  difeovery.  Improbable  hy- 
pothefes  may  amufe  fuperficial  minds ;  and  vague  conjedures, 
incapable  of  evidence,  demonftration,  or  experiment,  can  merit 
no  regard.  Of  alphabetical  writing,  and  of  hiftorical  records, 
in  Egypt,  no  veftige  of  proof  occurs  for  700  years  after 
Mofes. 

[  To  be  continued.  ]  • 


Art.  IX.  Sermons  on  the  Divinity  and  Operations  of  the  Hdj 
Ghofl.  By  Robert  Hawkery  D.  D,  Vicar  of  the  Farijh  Church 
of  Charles  y  Plymouth ;  and  formerly  of  Magdalen  Hally  Oxford* 
pp.  442.  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Hazard,  Bath.  1794* 


•^HIS  volume  contains  eight  fermons.  The  fir/l  is  a  general 
^  introdudory  difeourfe*.  The  fubjecl  of  the  fecond 
‘An  Inquiry  whether  any  Traces  can  be  found  of  the  Holf 


•  We  confider  this  as  a  very  eloquent  dlfcourfe.  The  author  will 
excufe  our  remarking,  that  we  do  not  like  his  illuftration  at  the  dole 
efiu  ‘ 

*  •*  <  Ghoft 
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<  Ghoft  antecedent  to  our  bleffcd  Lord's  Miniftration  in  the 
‘  Flelh.' — Of  the  third  and  fourth^  ‘  The  Evidences  of  the 
‘  Holy  Ghoft's  Perfonality.' — Of  the  fifth  and  fixth^  ‘  The  Evi- 
‘  denccs  of  the  Holy  Ghoft *s  Deity.' — And  of  the  fivfnth*^ 

^  The  Traces  of  the  Holy  Ghoft's  Operations  fubfequent  to 
‘  our  blefled  Lord's  Miniftration  in  the  Flefh/  The  eighth^  or 
the  concluding  difeourfe,  exhibits  a  review  of  the  preceding 
fcrmons,  to  which  are  added  a  few  practical  inferences. 

EXTRACTS. 

*  As  the  inability  of  beholding  bright  and  dazzling  objefts  does 
not  proceed  from  any  defect  in  the  objeds  themfelves,  but  wholly 
from  our  weaknefs  of  vifion  ;  fo,  in  like  manner,  the  great  truths  of 
religion,  which  appear  myfterious  to  us,  are  fo'  for  no  other  reafon, 
but  becaufe  our  capacities  are  inadequate  10  their  comprehenfion. 
Bat  as  the  eye  of  the  body,  though  incapable  of  beholding  the  face 
of  the  fun  when  (hining  in  its  brightnefs,  will  yet,  from  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  his  rays,  be  excited  fo  the  full  ufe  of  its  faculties,  and  derive 
ability  tq  perceive  the  objeds  around;  fo  the  eye  of  the  mind,, 
through  the  medium  of  revelation,  will  be  qualified  to  gather  fufH- 
cient  information  for  all  tiie  purpofes  intended,  from  the  great  fourcc 
of  light  in  the  intelle&ual  world,  which,  without  fuch  intervention, 
would  become  too  bright  a  contemplaticfn  for  a  being  merely  human 
to  bear,’  pp.  46,  47.—*  Unlefs  the  light  of  heaven  illumines  the 
darkhefs  around,  in  the  very  midft  of  the  fulled  teftimonies  of  the 
truth,  we  (hall  fee  them  not.  Our  cafe  will  be  exaftly  fimilar  to  the 
fervant  of  the  man  of  God,  who  faw  not  the  horfes  and  chariots  of 
fire,  with'which  the  mountain  was  filled,  though  they  encompafled 
him  on  every  fide,  until  the  Lord  opened  his  eyes  at  the  inllance  of 

I  the  prophet’s  prayer.  Then,  and  not  before,  his  powers  of  vifion 
were  quickened  to  their  office,  and  he  faw  things  as  they  really  were,* 
p.  49,— *  The  Holy  Ghoft  is  undoubtedly  the  firft  and  great  witnefs 
in  the  church  of  Chrift ;  and  his  evidence,  like  a  golden  thread,  runs 

•  In  this  fermon  (p.  334),  Dr,  Hawker  aflerts,  that  ^  very  (hortly 

*  after  the  afeenfion  of  Jelus,  if  the  Holy  Ghoft  had  not  come,  the 

*  apoftles  would  probably  have  returned  to  their  former  occupations, 

*  regardlefs  of  every  thing  which  had  happened, — Every  trace,  re- 
‘  fpefting  the  great  things  which  he  had  taught  them,  would  have 

*  been  wa(hed  from  their  memory  in  the  ftream  of  forgetfulnefs.*— 
We  by  no  means  think  fo.  Without  wilhing  to  derogate  from  the 
power  or  efiicacy  of  infpiration,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  thofe  fol¬ 
lowers  of  our  Saviour  at  lead,  who  recorded  the  chief  events  of  his 
life,  were  accuftomed  to  fet  down  notes  of  occurrences  at  the  time 
^liey  happened,  and  afterwards  collected  their  biographical  memo- 
^nda,  as  Plato  and  Xenophon  compofed  the  Memoirs  of  Socrates. 
We  have  many  other  objeflions  to  the  drain  of  reafoning  in  pages 
334-  and  33  But,  on  the  whole,,  this  is  an  excellent  difeourfe. 
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through  the  facrcd  volumes  p.  79. — *  The  foul,  which  5s  confclous 
of  being  loll,  can  only  know  the  value  of  a  faviour.— With  fomc, 
however,  flight  notions  of  fin  fatisfy  the  mind,  as  if  the  moral  tuN 
pitude  of  it  was  of  little  confequence,  and  human  offences  were,  for 
the  mod  part,  venial.  — Another  clafs,  confidently  prefuming  that  the 
law  is  not  fo  ftrift  as  hath  been  reprefented,  venture  to  conclude,  that 
a  general  fincerity  of  charaftcr  is  ail  that  is  required,  and  that  a  good 
indention  will  fupply  the  place  of  a  perfeft  obedience.  And  many 
more,  improving  on  this  do£lrinc,  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  fancy  man 
in  himfelf  to  be  an  amiable  creature  f,  full  of  benevolent  affedlions; 
and  that  the  great  purpofe  of  his  prefent  exillence  is,  for  the  difeharge 

•  We  have  made  the  above  cxtra6ls  chiefly  with  the  view  of  con¬ 
veying  fome  notion  of  our  author’s  ftyle  and  manner.  His  fondnefs 
for  fimiles  will  be  immediately  perceived  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  his 
happy  application  of  them  mud  be  acknowledged.  Our  firft  quota¬ 
tion  (if  we  take  pede  Here  it  lem)  (hews  that  Dr.  Hawker’s  uyle  is 
rich  and  difl'ufe.  We  muft  fubjoin  a  few  flridures  on  fuch  paflages 
as  will  require  our  author’s  revifion.  *  Guide  them  into  all  truth' 
p.  32.  Is  not  this  a  defeftive  fentence  ? — ‘  To  contemplate  on,'  qu. 
p.  36.—*  Subjed  njoe  are  upon*  p.  62.  —  *  Arifes  therefrom'  p.  114.— 

/  The  imparting  tbfe  gifts  '  It  (hould  have  been,  either  *  impartkg 

*  g'/ls,'  or,  ‘  THE  imparting  OF  theft  gifts'  p,  328. — * 

*  Tfpojtng  the  mind  of  man'  p.  345.  A  fimilar  inaccuracy  — Theaui 
th©>  did  not  confidcr  that,  by  prefixing  the  article  the  to  difpartin^ 
and  difpoftng,  he  (hould  convert  them  both  into  fubftantives.— ‘  The 

*  major  part,^  p.  345 — inelegant.—*  Refitting  therefrom,'  p.  377. 

*  Perfonal  concern  therein,'  p.  379.— Thefe  blemilhes  would  fcarcely 
have  appeared  fuch  in  pages  lefs  brilliant  than  our  author’s.  - 

+  We  cannot  but  lament  that  this  is  too  juflly  deferiptive  of  modem 
preachers,  who  are  fond  of  reprefenting  man  *  as  an  amiable  creature, 

*  full  of  benevolent  aifeftions whilll  they  expatiate  on  the  beautiful 
moralities,  utterly  regardlefs  of  the  Chrillian  doftrines.  The  more 
faftiionable  pulpit  declaimers  evidently  prefer  the  old  ethics  to  the  | 
gofpel.  They  preach  to  a  Chriitian  congregation,  as  a  pagan  would 
addrefs  his  difciples;  not  aware  that  they  are  feeble  imitators  indeed 
of  the  heathen  philofophers.  Setting  revelation  afide,  they  would 
fall  far  (hort  either  of  Socrates,  or  Seneca,  or  Antoninus  Pius.  The 
moral  part  of  Chriftianity  is  certainly  a  refinement  of  the  heathen  i 
ethics  Many  ol  feurities  in  the  morality  of  the  wifeft  ancients  arc 
diffipated— many  ambiguities  are  cleared  up  by  revelation.  The: 
perfon  who  (hould  adopt  the  notions  of  the  ancients  in  the  philofophy 

•of  nature,  as  if  a  Newton  had  never  exifted,  we  (hould  judge  guilty 
of  a  great  abfurdity ;  and  to  adhere  to  the  morals  of  a  Socrates  only,| 
as  if  Chriif  had  never  lived  upon  earth,  would  deferve  the  fame  cen-i 
/ure.  At  any  rate,  whether  Chrifiianity  were  received  or  not,  as  1 
revelation  from  above,  the  morals  of  the  gofpel  have  at  lead  as  good | 
a  claim  to  attention  as  ihofe  of  the  memorabilia — from  a  difeipk 
Chriit,  we  (bould  conceive,  a  better. 

Cl 
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of  foclal  duties,*  p.  387. — *  With  refpcdl  to  thofe  who  are  confcloui 
that  they  continue  in  the  fame  ilate,  of  art  unrenewcd  nature,  as  at 
their  firlt  entrance  into  being, .unawakened  and  unconcerned  about 
it;  1  want  words  to  exprefs  their  fiiuation  and  their  danger.  Figure 
to  yourfelf  the  mod  alarming  inftances  of  diftrefs  the  human  mind 
can  conceive.  Suppofc  a  man  walking  blindfold  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice;  or  another  amufing  himfelf  in  gathering  pebbles  on  the 
(hore,  with  the  tide  furrounding  him  on  every  fide ;  or  another  deep¬ 
ing  on  the  top  of  a  mail  in  a  tempeftuous  fea  ♦,  p.  440. 


Dr.  Hawker’s  eight  fermons  on  the  divinity  of  Chrlft  are 
already  well  known  to  the  public.  Xhe  prefent  volume  com¬ 
pletes  the  plan  of  the  learned  and  ingenious. writer.  And  the 
fixtecn  difeourfes,  as  adducing  the  arguments  of  our  beft  apo- 
logiftsf  foi  the  Trinity,  as  bringing  together  many  additional 
proofs  of  the  divinity  of  Chrift  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  as  beauti¬ 
fully  condenfing  them  all,  and  as  directing  their  ftrong  and 
fteady  light  to,  the  heart,  well  merit  the  attention  of  every 
ftudentiin  theology — nay,  of  every  one  who  profelfes"  himfelf  a 
Chriftian.  To  the  young  preacher,  in  particular,  we  earneftly 
recommend  the  fermons  of  Dr.  Hawker,  not  only  for  their 
matfer,  but  their  manner.  Dr.  Hpwker’s  are  the  feeling  ex¬ 
hortations.  of  a  Chriftian  divine  to  a  Chriftian  audience.  Kis 
ftyle  is  ornamented  with  figurative  allufions;  but  his  metaphors 
and  fimilies  all  tend  to  elucidate  his  meaning ;  they  never  ob- 
feure  it.  His  language  is  eafy  and  flowing ;  yet  it  wants  not 
elevation  ;  it  fwells  not  into  redundancies.  And,  for  the  fenti- 
ment  of  thefe  difeourfes,  we  obferve  every  where  the  marks  of 
a  found  judgment,  and  a  lively  fancy.  We  have  here  acute 
reafoning  without  fophiftry,  an  affedlionate  warmth  without  en- 
thufiafm,  a  familiarity  of  addrefs  without  levity.  In  lliorr,  we 
congratulate  the  church  on  the  perfevering  ardour  of  one  of  her 
beft  champions,  who  has  too  much  firmnefs  to  be  repelled  from 
the  good  old  path  by  any  attacks  of  the  modern  Unitarian. 
Whilft,  then,  a  Difney  and  a  Wakefield  may  addrefs  the  cold 
philofophy  of  feripiure  chajitfed  into  reajon  to  their  bewildered 
followers,  let  us  rejoice  that  we  ‘  have  left  us  in  Ifrael,*  a 
Whitaker  and  a  Hawker,  who  refufe  not  to  fpeak  comfort 
to  their  fellow-mortals ;  fince  they  know  that  the  divinity  of 
Jefus  Chrift  (with  its  correfponding  doctrines)  can  alone  afford 
*  *  poor  human  nature  a  balfam  for  the  wounds  of  the. heart  P 


•  The  firft  inftance  is  fufSciently  alarming — fo,  indeed,  is  the 
third  ;  but  the  fecond  by  no  means  ftrengthens  the  idea  of  danger. 

t  The  old  acceptation  of  the  word. 
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4to.  4s.  Johnfon.  London,  1794.  ^ 

author  of  thefe  eflays  has  defcribed  the  ftyle  of  hiftori- 
cal  writing  which  he  fuppofcs  to  have  prevailed  in  remote 
times ;  has  given  the  grounds  of  this  fuppofition  ;  and  upon 
thefe  grounds  has  attempted  to  account  for  certain  paflTages  in 
feripture  hiftory.  He  has  afterward  entered  upon  an  explica¬ 
tion  of  a  few  remarkable  prophecies,  trufting  more  to  a  careful 
examination  of  the  original  text,  and  to  his  own  reflexions,  for 
the  difeovery  of  their  meaning,  than  to  the  voluminous 'com. 
ments  of  fyftcmatical  writers.  If  he  had  been  bred  to  the  fa- 
cred  profeflion,  or  had  been  deeply  verfed  in  theological  works, 
a  ftrong  bias  perhaps  might  have  inclined  him  to  join  in  opi- 
nions  current  among  divines,  and  he  might  have  found  predic¬ 
tions  refpeXing  Chriftianity  in  more  places  than  in  thofe  where 
he  now  allows  them  to  exift.  Bifhop  Sherlock  imagined  that 
the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  contain  a  feries  of  fuch  .pre- 
diXions,  deduced  from  the  creation  through  many  ages,  feveral 
of  which  are  not  yet  fulfilled.  This  has  been  ‘judged  a  happy 
conception,  and  fiicceeding  writers  have  readily  adopted  it. 
Some  material  parts  of  this  wonderful  feries  are  here  confidered,' 
cfpecially  the  vifions  in  Daniel,  concerning  the  kingdoms.  The 
days  in  thefe  vifions  are  taken,  according  to  their  plain  and  ob¬ 
vious  meaning,  for  natural  days. 

A  free  Inquiry  into  the  Vilion  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  was, 
fome  years  fince,  publifhed  by  the  author  of  the  prefent  w^ork; 
where  the  weeks  are  explained  after  the  fame  manner,  and  are 
Ihcwn,  contrary  to  the  generally  received  notion,  to  be  weeks 
'  of  days.  That  the  vifion  interpreted  in  thefe  cfTays  relates  to 
our  Saviour,  in  a  fecondary,  myftical,  and  fublime  fenfe,  he 
prefumes  not  to  queftion ;  but  that  the  other  prophecies,  of 
which  he  has  treated,  are  in  any  fenfe  applicable  to  him,  he  fees 
no  good  reafon  to  conclude.  ‘ 

This  brief  account  of  the  effays  is  given  by  the  author  him- 
felf  in  a  preface. 

The  Contents  of  this  volume  are  thefe: — Scriptural  Alle¬ 
gories,  and  their  Origin.— The  Fall  of  Man.— Jacob  wreftling 
with  Elohim. — The  Story  of  Balaam. — Samfon  and  Delilah.— 
Elijah  calling  Fire  from  Heaven.— The  Departure  of  Ifrael  out 
of  Egypt. — Caufes  and  Confcquences  of  ancient  Credulity.— 
The  Bleffing  of  Abraham  by  Jehovah. — The  Blefling  of  Judah 
by  his  Father  Jacob. — The  Fifty-third  Chapter  of  Ifaiah,  with 
the  three  laft  V'^erfes  of  the  foregoing  Chapter,  tranflated  and 

explained. — Vifions  in  Danic!.— The*  Vifion  of  the  Image.- 
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Vifion  of  the  four  Beads. — The  Vifion  of  the  Ram  and 
He  Goat. — The  Vifion  contained  in  the  three  lad  Chapters.—^ 
A  farther  Account  of  the  Vifions,  with  general  Remarks. 

EXTRACT. 

*  Scriptural  Allegories  and  their  Origin. 

<  The  language  of  mankind  in  a  rude  flate  of  nature  is,  like  their 
underftanding,  narrow  and  confined.  PoflefTed  of  a  very  fcanty 
(lore  of  words  to  denote  abfirafl  ideas,  they  are  content  to  exprefs 
them  by  figns  borrowed  from  fenfible  objects,  and  from  the  ordinary 
aftions  of  life.  As  civilifation  advances,  language  is  enlarged;  but 
though  the  fpeaker  may  be  mafter  of  .fimple  terms  fufficient  to  ex¬ 
prefs  his  meaning,  he  inclines  and  has  frequent  recourfe  to  the  figu¬ 
rative.  He  retains  a  fondnefs  for  expreffions  drawn  from  material 
images,  which,  if  well  undefftood,  flrike  the  mind  more  forcibly, 
and  give  (hape  and  body  to  thought.  Before  the  introduction  of  oL- 
phabetical  writing,  the  only  method,  except  oral  tradition,  by  which 
a  people  could  communicate  their  conceptions  to  pofterity  was,  either 
by  painting,  engraving,  or  fculpture.  The  ingenuity  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  early  difplayed  itlelf  in  the  application  of  thefe  arts  to  the  re¬ 
cording  of  events,  and  the  conveyance  ^of  inftruClion.  Symbolical 
figures,  whole,  or,  for  eafe  and  expedition,  abridged,  were  deli- 
I  Heated  by  them,  in  volumes,  and  upon  tables,  walls,  and  obelifks. 

Acute  difeernment .was  reprefented  by  an  eye;  power  by  a  rod  or 
I  fiaff;  cruelty  by  a  fword ;  vigilance  by  a  dog;  and  fubtlety  by  a 
;  ferpent,  or  by  the  heads  of  thefe  animals ;  the  llork  was  an  emblem 
I  of  filial  duty;  a  human  figure,  with  the  eyes  bent >downward,  and 
i  without  hands,  denoted  juftice  ;  intimating,  that  a  judge  ought  nei- 
!  ther  to  accept  bribes,  nor  be  fwayed  by  afedion.  Human  a&ions 
I  and  paffions  had  their  different  fymbols ;  fome  fufficiently  plain, 

;  others  intricate  and  of  doubtful  fignification. 

;  *  At  length,  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  a  genius  arofc ; 

f  who,  obferving  that  all  the  various  words  ufed  in  difeourfe  were  but 
i  different  combinations  of  a  few  fimple  founds,  invented  marks  for 
^  thefe  founds,  and  produced  an  alphabet. 

‘  Upon  the  firft  reception  of  letters,  the  hiftorlan,  habituated  to 
\  barren  figurative  fpeech,  and  to  recondite  fenfe,  under  the  obfeure 
[  guife  of  hieroglyphic,  clothed  his  meaning  with  much  imagery,  and 
I  introduced  into  his  narrative  a  mode  of  expreflion  analogous  to 
^  piflu re-writing.  Thus  the  monuments  of  the  molt  ancient  times 
i  hare  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  partly  in  a  ftyle  ealily  to  be  compre- 
[  bended,  and  partly  in  myfterious  metaphor  and  allegory.  The  ori- 
ginaf  difficulty  of  underllanding  emblems  traced  with  the  pencil  or 
:  graving  tool,  gave  rife  to  that  monfirous  alTemblagc  of  fabulous  be- 
^  andjabfurd  tales,  abounding  in  the  accounts  of  diitant  ages. 
[  Though  allegorical  writing,  which  fucceeded  to  pictures  and  fculp- 
^  was  not  fo  unintelligible,  yet  it  has  left  hiilory  involved  in 

confiderable 
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confiderablc  uncertainty,  the  fen fe  of  the  author  being  often  fcarcelv 
perceptible  through  the  enigmatical  (hade.  ^ 

*  So  famed  were  the  Egyptians  for  wifdom  and  learning,  that  the 
moll  eminent  fages  of  Greece  travelled  among  them  to  acquire  know, 
ledge.  As  the  myftical  allufions  and  allegories  of  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  doubtlefs  were  principally  of  Egyptian  origin,  thus  many  mar. 
vellous  relations  recorded  in  the  early  hiftory  of  the  Hebrews  may 
rcafonably  be  attributed  to  the  fame  fource.  Several  of  thefe  ftcrics 
probably  were  taken  or  imitated  from  Egyptian  fymbols,  and  contain 
fads,  and  intirudive  Icfibns  in  difguife.  Jf,  by  the  lamp  of  nature, 
we  can  fomctimes  get  a  fight  of  truth  through  this  cloud  of  allegory, 
it  may  reward  our  pains. 

*  Man,  fays  Plato,  was  firfl  formed  by  Jupiter  with  two  bodies  of 
the  different  fexes,  and  with  two  heads,  and  four  legs  and  arms.  The 
god  aftenvards  divided  the  bodies,  and' ordered  the  fkin  to  be  drawn 
over  the  flefh  where  the  feparation  was  made.  This  was  a  fiftion 
probably  after  the  Egyptian  manner,  to  recommend  conjugal  union 
and  love.  The  formation  of  Eve  from  the  rib  of  Adam,  feems  to  be 
a  tale  of  the  fame  moral  kind,  and  in  the  fame  Egyptian  tafte,’ 

Our  author’s  pofition,  that  the  firft  hiftorians  imitated  pidure- 
writing,  though  ingenious  and  plaulible,  will  not  perhaps  appear 
quite  certain  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  Indians  and  other 
favages,  who  never  faW  any  fpecimens  of  hieroglyphical  and 
fymbolical  wTitinj,  are  as  figurative  in  their  diftion,  efpecially 
in  their  grave  and  folemn  harangues,  as  the  earlieft  writers, 
cither  in  profe  or  verfe.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  human  ge¬ 
nius  that  vvas  capable  of  forming  an  alphabet.  If  ever  there 
was  an  art  or  fcience  communicated  diredUy  from  heaven  to 
mortals,  it  was  the  alphabet. 

The  author  of  thefe  effays,  however  this  matter  may  be,  is 
evidently  a  man  of  genius,  learning,  and  polifhed  education,  and 
tafte  too*  (which  are  not  always  found  in  conjunction  with  genius 
and  erudition),  for  he  writes  in  a  perfpicuous,  nervous,  and 
elegant  manner ;  conveying,  with  perfedl  eafe,  his  ideas  to  his 
reader,  and  neither  riiore  ijor  lefs.  For  the  doCtrine  that  He¬ 
brew  (lories  arc  imitations  of  Egyptian  fymbols,  he  adduces 
impofing  arguments,  page  i8,  in  a  note  page  21,  and  other 
parts  of  his  work.  Among  his  allegorical  interpretations  we 
are  particularly  (truck  with  that  cf  the  hiftory  of  the  fall  of 
man,  page  4 — of  the  fiory  of  Balaam’s  afs,  p.  lO — of  Samfon 
enerv'ated  by  the  lofs  of  his  hair,  p.  ii — of  Mofes  putting  his 
hand  into,  taking  it  cut,  and  replacing  it  in  his  bofom  :  a  ficlion, 
he  thinks,  to  fignify  the  need  of  perfevering  energy,  p. 

T'o  what  he  fays  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  p.  5,  we  objcdl  that 
it  does  not  appear  rcafonable  that  the  Author  of  our  being 
fhuuld,  and  therefore  that  he  never  would,  regard  the  granfi- 

cation 
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cition  of  a  natural  appetite  as  a  crime  or  moral  evil ;  for  it  is 
pot  of  the  excefs  of  indulgence  that  the  author  fpeaks,  but  of  the 
defire  or  appetite  itfelf.  There  is  an  explanation  of  this  point, 
in  an  allegorical  manner,  in  Heylin’s  Theological  Le^Sures,  that 
appears  to^us  to  be  more  fatisfadory. 

Many,  nay  moft  modern  interpreters  of  feripture,  hefitate  not 
to  take  many  things  in  the  facred  writings- as  allegorical  that 
were  formerly  confidered  as  literal.  Whether  they  are  right  in 
this  or  wrong,  we  pretend  not  to  determine.  But  this  we  ob- 
ferve,  as  good  Chrillians,  citizens  of  this  world  in  the  mean 
time,  that  though  it  is  not  fometimes  morally,  it  is  always  po¬ 
litically  true,  ‘  that  the  truth  is  not  to  be  told  to  all  m.n^  and 
‘  on  all  occafions  Mahommed  prohibited  his  followers  from 
theftudy  of  feience :  we  never  hear  of  apoftates  from  Mahom- 
raediftn.  Were  the  Turks  to  dabble’ in  philofophy,  they  would 
be  bad  Muffulmen.  Profound  philofophy  ftrengthens.Chriftian 
faith:  a  fuperficial  glimpfe  of  nature  perverts  mental  vifion, 
anddiftorts  the  real  lhape  arid  proportions  of  objeds.  It  was  a 
diladvantage,  in  fome  refpeds  (though  a  mighty  advantage  in  v 
many  others),  that  the  feriptures  were  tranflated  into  the  vulgar 
languages.  It  is  evidently  ill-judged,  perhaps  ill-intended,  in 
fo  many  fuperficial  praters  to  bring  for  A^ard  new  tranflarions,  by 
way  of  improvements,  forfooth,  on  the  old.verfions  of  the  i'acred 
feriptures,  rendered  venerable  and  facred  by  the  faiidion  of  the 
church,  and  the  length  of  time. 

It  may  be  fafely  permitted  to  the  learned  and  philofophical 
T'artof  mankind  to  indulge  in  fpeculations  concerning  what  may 
e  called  the  natural  hiftory  of  revelation  :  the  means,  the  trains 
opinions  and  cuftoms,  and  other  circumlhar.ces,  through 
|pliich  the  facred  writings,  under  the  direction  of  Divine  Wif- 
Rom,  acquired  their  fubllance  and  aflumed  their  form.  But 
Rch  difquifitions  fliould  be  written  in  the  Latin  language. 
■There  are  fome  things  in  the  feriptures,  according  to  the  obfer- 
■ation  of  holy  Paul,  that  the  unlearned  and  the  unftjble  (igrio- 
■sntj  and  confequently  conceited  of  the  little  knowledge  they 
■‘Offefs)  wreft  to  their  own  c!eftru£lion.  The  learned  and  the 
»ifeknow,  that  the  difk  of  light  is  furrounded  by  a  wider  fpheie 
■fdarknefs;  and  that  in  the  condu(£l  of  grace,  'as  in  that  of  the 
■xternal  world,  there  muft  needs  be,  to  -limited  capacities, 
myfteries,  and  therefore  room  for  the  exercife  of  faith. 

■  We  (hall  here  venture  to  fuggeft  an  idea,  in  doing  which,  we 
■uft  to  the  liberality  of  the  times,  and  the  p^efent  exigencies 
Wthc  church,  for  an  apology.  The  reformation  brought  along 

h/  "This  does  not  imply  the  ncceflity  of  lying,  but  the  prudence  of 

I  vnee, 

■  ‘  with 
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with  if,  as  already  obfcrved,  many  advantages ;  but  alfo,  initi 
train,  many  evils;  of  which  the  private  interpretation  of  ferip, 
ture,  and  the  free  and  audacious  difeuffioa  of  the  fublimeft  tnvf. 
teries,  by  illiterate  artifans  over  their  pots  of  ale,  in  all  the  arro-j 
gance  of  great  cities,  is  not  the  leaft.  It  is  time  that  the! 
churches  of  the  reformation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  church  cf 
Rome,  (hould  return  to  the  meeic  and  forbearing  fpirit  of  prj, 
mitive  Chriftianity,  reftore  general  councils  of  the  whole  Chrif. 
tian  churches,  and  iffue  direftions  to  the  great  body  of  their 
members,  as  conjunftures  may  require.  Undoubtedly  certain 
powers,  whether  called  the  powers  of  the  keys,  or  by  whatever 
other  name,  were  granted  to  the  apoftles  and  their  fuccelTors. 
This  is  evident  from  feripture ;  and  indeed  from  realbn — for  fuch 
a  diferetionary  power  was  necelTary  for  the  government  of  tlie 
church  militant  blended  with  human  affairs,  ever  in  a  ilate  of 
mutation. 

It  is  within  the  bounds  of  poffibility,  that  the  prefentanti. 
chriftian  efforts  of  the  French  may  produce  fome  fuch  re-unb 
of  the  whole  Chriftian  world  as  is  here  recommended:  thati 
new  council  of  Trent  may  be  convened,  under  the  aufpicesof 
more  Chriftian  difpofitions,  and  with  happier  effe£l:«;.— Butts 
return  from  this  digreflion  to  our  bold  interpreter  of  certaii 
portions  of  the  Old  Teftament.  We  admit  the  ingenuoufnei 
of  his  obfervations ;  but  doubt  the  propriety  of  their  publicaticr. 
The  whole  of  what  may  be  lawful,  according  to  the  laws  s 
moral  or  of  logical  truth,  may  not  always  be  expedient.  Tfe 
the  inftrucfions  handed  down  to  mankind  by  divine  authority 
Ihould  be  recorded  in  a  ftyle  of  narration  fimilar  to  that  o 
Egyptian  fymbols,  is  perfeftiy  analogous  to  the  conduft  of  Di 
vine  Providence  in  other  inftaiKes;  in  which  various  and  gra: 
effects  are  produced  by  means  few  and  natural.  Why  fhoii 
not  the  wifdom  of  God  make  ufe  of  the  ftyle  of  writing  whic!: 
in  the  natural  progrefs  of  things,  prevailed  at  the  time  when  6 
divine  communications  were  to  be  made?  But  it. is  not  eve: 
one  that  takes  a  juft  view  of  the  general  plan  of  Providerxeji 
which  the  procefs  of  nature,  the  hiftory  of  men  and  arts,  andt^ 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Chrift,  form  harmonioufly,  J 
an  analogy  that  runs  throughout  the  whole,  component  pars 
The  cxpofition  given  by  our  author  of  the  vifions  in  the  booki 
Dakiel,  appears  to  us  to  be  very  natural.  What  he  has  writt* 
on  the  caufes  and  confequences  of  ancient  credulity,  (hew^  at 
lent  for  combining  the  philofophy  of  human  nature  with  thek 
tory  of  mankind.  We  repeat  it  once  more,  this  is  an  origi  n 
but  not  a  difereet  writer.  He  might  have  avoided  fome  fc 
thrown  on  the  Jews,  and  even  fome  apoftles,  pp.  34, 47, 4^?^ 


A  Letter  to  Earl  Stanhope. 


Soj 

Art.  XL  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Stanhope i  in  which 
the  NeceJJity  oj'  the  IVar  is  conjidered^  and  the  Conduct  and  Views 
cf  Great  Britain  and  her  Alius  vindicated,  pp.  98.  2S,  6d, 
Miller.  London,  1 794. 

• 

The  ingenious  writer  of  this  letter,  ftyling  himfelf  empha* 
tically  an  Englijhman^  addrefles  my  Lord  Stanhope  in  a 
ftrain  which  cannot  fail  to  intereft  all  who  defcrve  that  once- 
boafted  name.  We  (hall  tranfcribe  the  concluding  part  of  the 
pamphlet.  ‘  Surely  if  the  banifhment  of  humanity,  of  obc- 
‘  dience,  and  religion,  conftitute  the  chara£teriftics  of  a  nation 
*  blafted  with  vengeance,  France  is  drinking  deep  of  the  cup. 
‘  I  will  not  excufe  the  lines. of  iniquity  that  difgrace  the  features 
‘  of  my  own  country,  or  thofe  of  any  other  power  in  the  pre- 
‘  fent  great  confederacy.  They  may  be  foul  and  deep,  but 
♦  they  are  beautiful  ftilLin  comparifon  of  the  horrible  corrup- 
*  tions  and  the  ghaftly  deformities  of  the  common  enemy.  It  is 
then  ^prudent  and  reafonable  for  us  to  account,  upon  ulti- 
•  mate  fucceft,  notv»^ithftanding  a  cafual  unfavourablenefs  of 
*  appearances.  7'he  virtuous  derive  new  vigour,  in  the  hour  of 
*  diftrefs,  from  the  righteoufnefs  of  tjheir  caufe,  and  the  upright- 
‘  nefs  of  their  intentions.  Our  wretched  adverfaries  feem  to 
‘  be  driven  to  the  very  verge  of  abfurdity  and  defperation,  as 
*  well  as  of  wickednefs.  What  elfe  could  fuggcft  to  them  the 
‘  romantic  idea  of  invading  Britain,  fiiielded  as  it  is  by  the 
*  moft  formidable  naval  force  that  was  ever  known,  and  im- 
‘  pregnable  in  refpeft  to  the  means  of  internaPdefence  ?  Some 
<  peffohs  undoubtedly  will  feel  conCderable  uneafmefs  at  the 
‘  gafeonade,  and  wi(h  for  the  adoption  of  any  method,  however 
*  dangerous  and  humiliating,  to  appeafe  thole  adventurous  ma- 
*  rauders.  ^  Viewing  the  queftion,  in  all  its  parts, 

*  looking  to  the  caufe,  the  progrefs,  the  prefent  preparations, 
*  and  the  probable  ilTue  of  the  war ;  examining  every  particular 
*  circumftance  that  has  been  brought  forward  relating  to  it, 
*  either  by  the  miniftry  or  their  opponents,  the  man  of  unpre- 
^  judiced  mind  will  give  his  voice  decidedly,  for  an  a^ive  con* 
*  tinuance  of  the  prefent  important  conteft/ 

•  This  letter  is  written  with  fpirit  and  elegance.  The  Earl  to 
whom*it  is  addfefled  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  too  much  ho¬ 
noured  by  the  notice  of  a  far  inferior  writer.  To  reafon  with 
wrongheadednefs  is  to  beat  the  air ! 


Art; 
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Art.  XII.  The  Progrefi  and  PraHue  of  a  modern  Attorney* 
exhibiting  the  Condutl  of  Thoujands  towards  Alilltons !  7“^ 
which  are  addedy  the  different  Stages  of  a  Lawffuit^  and  aiten- 
dant  Cojis\  with  Injlru^ions  to  both  Creditors  and  Debtors: 
together  with  feleii  Cafes  of  Individuals  who  have  fuffered  from 
the  Chicane  of  p^ttyfogging  Attornies^  and  the  Oppreffion  whid) 
fows  from  the  prefent  Law  Practice  :  concluding  with  Advice  to 
young  Tradefmen.  Part  /.  pp.  84.  8vo,  2s.  Printed  and 
fold  by  the  Author,  A.  Grant,  No,  91,  Wardour-Strect, 
Soho.  'London,  1794. 


copioufnefs  of  this  title-page  precludes  the  neceffity  of 
^  farther  analyfis.  We  (hall  therefore  only  extraft  a  few 
fpecimens  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Grant  has  executed  this 
laudable  defign.  Among  other  particulars,  in  a  very  judicious 
and  animated  ihtroduftion,  he  obferves,  that  ‘  the  human  race 

*  are  fubje£l  to  different  kinds  of  opprefSon,  in  the  different 

*  ftages  of  civil  fociety ;  and  the  Englifti,  as  well'as  other  Eu- 
‘  ropean  nations,  have,  in  different  periods,  groaned  under  arbi- 
‘  trary  power,  the  terrors  of  fupcrftition,  and  the  chicanery  of 
^  law.  To  fpeak  in  a  familiar  ftyle,  the  people'of  England  have 
‘  been  war- ridden ;  they  have  been  prieft-ridden;  and  new 

*  they  arc  law-ridden.*  This  laft  point  he  proves  too  clearly 
by  the  following  among  a  thoufand  other  faSs  and  cafes; 


I  . 
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•  After  admiffion,  if  pojjible^  he  raifes  80/.  or  100/.  and,  ,heing 

acquainted  with  the  needy  part  of  his  late  inailer*s  clients,  he  informi 
them  if  they  can  procure  i’ome  bills  of  8/.  or  10/.  each,  he  will  difcouni 
them.  .  /  .  . 

‘  If  he  cannot,  by  draining  every  nerve,"  ralfe  the  neceflary  fum  to 
fet  him  afloat  in  his  virtuous  outfet,  he  applies  to  fome  bailiff  who 
has  either  realifed  a  fum,  or  has  money  at  command,  to  difeount, 
through  his  medium,  thofe  bills  that  may  be  given  him.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  this  partnerfliip  is,  the  one  is  to  bring  aflions  upon  all  the 
bills,  and  the  other  is  to  arreft  all  the  defaulters. 

*  When  the fe  bills  become  due,  the  half  of  them  are  perhaps  not 
paid;  thi#  is  the  n;ery  thing  the  attorney  wants.  He  ferves  each  of 
the  parties  with  a  copy  of  a  writ,  and  the  bailable  writs  he’  transfers 
to  the  officer;  if  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  z  great  thing  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  becaufe  he  has  ail  the  declarations  drawn  up  in  a  trice.  Now 
the  poor  diftreffed  wretches,  in  order  to  flop  proceedings,  beg  of  the 
attorney,  as  an  of  mercy,  to  accept  a  warrant  of  attorney,  which 
is  readily  granted,  though  with  feeming  great  reludiance.  This  war¬ 
rant  of  attorney  is  generally  given  with  a  deftafance,  and  to  pay  fo 
much  per  week  or  month,  Upon  default  of  the  firft  payment, 

cxecutioQ 


A  .  <  *»  •  t 


7if  Bra^'rifi  aid  Prdpice  tfa  iuderii  Atterntf*  3o| 

execution  iflues ;  and  infte^d  of  6/.  Qr  8/.  thcK  dre  |d/.  <)f  \tl,  cofts 
to  pay  u^n  each 

>  i 

•  TriB  PRACrrCE  OF  A  MODERt^  ATTOkNEV.* 

^  The  praQice  of  a  inodern  attorney  may  be  diVidci^  ihto^  J 

fair  practice, 

COMMON  ,PRAcTIGE; 

KEEN  on  PRACriCE; 

fND 

.^ikKING  PRACTICE; 

»  With  refpeii  tO  the  firft  of  thefe  praflices;  I  ha^e>  ih  Ac  Coijrfe 
of  this  work,"  ihade  fev^eral  curJfivy  femar|ts  on  it  $  l^ut  as  it^docs  nqt 
properly  conje ^within  qiy  cpgnij&ince  (being  followed  only  by  the  fe* 
{peftAlcpart  of  the  profeffioci^,  I  moft  confine  myfelf  Ifp  the  dif* 
cuffion  of  the  Arec  lad.  I  will,  however,  previous  theteto,  .beg  to 
give  thofc  attoTnies  thii  caution  :  never  to  uke  the  recbmiiiehdauori 
of  a  4ltahgej  in  bringing  an  aftion  5  becaufe  they  m^y  be  filing  aa 
liODe^  mail  nt  Ae  fyit  of  ^  fogiie,'  which  has  often  happened.  Be* 
fidcs,  |hey  tnay»  in  cafe  of  a,  f«|)erfcdcas>  have  Ae  cofts  to  pay. 
AVother  ciricumdance  iS;  they  mpy  gj^  Into  difgr^e.  To  avoid 
his,  grangers  ought  to  be  properly  recommended,  ahd  give  a  writtea 

irity,tofue. 

-  i.  COMMON  PRACTICE. 

i  tpod^rh  Attorney,  in  making  out  a  bill  of  cOds,  ekes  it  out 
i  number  of  ingenious  articles,  by  dint  of  imagination,  to  each 
iich;he  annexes  6i.  8^.  being  the  eafieft  vyay  of  railing  a  pound 
et  invented.  If  thefe  occur  too  frequency,  and  the  party  mur- 
at  the  repetition,  recolleft  whether  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
for  according  .to  this  (ingle  cifcumdance  he  mail  be  treated, 
s,  6i.  84  may  be  added  by  Ae  attorney,  which  was  not  meant 
thar^d;  ihd  Ais'  ntay  be  taken  off,  to*  evince  his  g'enerofity. 

cale,  howjever,  any  young  attorney  may  not  be  poffelTed  of 
ilty  enough  Tor  this  branch  of  the  profellion,  a  few  fpecimens^ 
ly  uken  ^om  .bills. df  cods  which  have  been  paid,  fnay  not  be 
by  way  of  .Aidationj  fpr.iiiftance>  *  ^ 

d  attendances  on  defendant,  oh  terms  of  cortipromife.  /.  dm 

m  he  at  laft  tiamcd  a,Mr.'A.  whom  he  faid  would 

«t  the  debt  -  -  -  -068 

1. to  inquire  after-Mr.  A.  -  -  -068 

d  on  h^r.  A.  at  my  chambers  hn.Ais  bufinefs,  when 

Wnd  he  did  hot  Choofe  to  engage  -  -  -  O  6  8 

•  You  mull  endeavour  to  diffuadc  Mr,  A.  from  hav- 


Aing  to  do  with  deft,  for  more  reafoni  Aan 
may  employ  you  afterwards?] 
on  deft;  thereon  ’  ^ 
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Attendance  on  deft,  on  frefh  propofals  ‘  of  compromife»  s:  4 
when  he  named  Mr.  B.  to  join  him  in  a  frelh  nott  of 
hand,  and  pay  colls  •  -  -  ->068 

Do.  on  plaintiff  thereon  ^  -  •  -068 

Plff.  agreeing  to  thefe  terms,  provided  B.  was  approved 

of,  attend  to  inquire  -  -  '  -068 

Attendance  on  deft,  informing  him  of  pUPs  concurrence, 

at  my  requeft  -  -  -  -  -068 

Deft,  having  wrote  a  confent  for  pl^.  to  fign,  whereby  he 
was  to  agree  to  take  the  noWpfopofed,  attend  plff. 
thereon,  who  faid,  upon  inquiry,  B.  was  not  a  fafe 
man,  and  that  deft,  had  tricked  him  fo  before  -068 
{Here  fix  the  Iheriff,  and  proceed  again  the  bail.— Then 
go  on.] 

Attendance  on  deft,  for  another  compromife,  when  he 
carneftly  entreated  proceedings  to  te  flayed,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  pay  all  cofts  down  *  -  -  -  O  6  8 

Attendance  on  plff.  on  fame  account,  when  he  at  lad  con- 
fented  to  take  a  note  as  above,  at  fix  weeks,  prpvided 
bail  joined  -  -  -  -o6S 

‘Attending  bail  thereon,  who  refufed  to  join  -  -068 

Attending  deft,  informing  him  thereof  *•  -  O  6  8 

Attend  deft,  and  bail  when  note  was  figned,  and  matter 

fettled  •  -  -  034 

Drawing  note  at  fix  weeks  -  •*  -  *  -  o  a  6 

Stamp  -  ‘  *  -  -  •  o  0 

*  Other  dexterous  methods  alfo  of  cefining,  not  high  treafon,  are, 
to  make  appointments  to  Tettle  that  which  you  know  will  liot  be 
iettlcd— by  being  rather  before  your  time  than  after,  not  waiting  fc 
jninutes  for  the  parties — leaving  your  name,  and  fetting  off  in  fuch* 
burry  as  if  the  cabinet-council  were  wailing  for  you  !* 

*  Mr.  Grant  tejis  us,  that  difcounting  attorniei  not  only,  for^ 

moft  part,  require  two  or  three  fidlitious  indorfeihents  on  tij 
bill  difeounted,  but  frequently  add  to  the  bill,  when  notdni 
honoured,  two  or  three  fidlitious  indorfements :  I 

‘  Then  Begins  the  tragedy!  Five  or  fix  adlions  ate  frequs^ 
brought  upon  a  bill  of  10/.  or  12/.  To'difeount  bills  of  60/.  of/j 
would  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the  attorney;  becaufe  in  giving  4 
for  fmall  bills  that  are  not  paid,  he  can  gemote  fixty  adions,  wjn 
at  a  very  moderate  calculation,  will  prtSuce  200/.  or  300/.  whidB 
very  go^  interell  for  advancing  70/.  or  8o/.  in  one  term.  ■ 
‘  1  knew  five  aftions  brought  by  a  worthy  attorney  who  li^^B 
Tillier VStreet,  Strand,, upon  a  poor  little  bill  of  ic/.  The  J 
went  to  prifon,  the  indorler  was  bankrupt,  two  fidlitious  indov 
were  added,  and  the  drawer  loaded  with  the  cods.  ■ 

*  Come,  take  heart,’  faid  the  attorney ;  ‘  as  tliis  is  a  hard  caw 

•  will  take  .your  wa;’rant  of  attorney  for  the  whole  cods,  upon  PB 
/  ment  of  the  debtj  and  give  you  an  undertaking  to  refund  thofev 
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*  I 

*  which  I  ihall  recover  from  the  other  indorfers,  the  moment  I  can 
^  lay  hold  of  them.  AH  you  have  to  do  ]s>  to  leave  5/.  or  lo/.  td. 

*  unpaid  of  the  bill  in  my  hand.  Pll  proceed!  I'll  lead  the  fwind* 
^  ling  fcoundrels  a  dance  for  leaving  i'uch  an  honeil  man  as  you  in 
«  the  lurchk .  They  (hall  remember  me.* 

<  Be  not  deluded,  tradefman.  Pay  the  cofts  in  the  firft  inftance, 
whether  it  be  for  Mr.  James  or  Mr.  Thomas ;  otherwife  you  will  have 
occafion  to  remember  the  honed  attorney  and  his  refunded  cofts  as 
long  as  you  live. 

<  I  happened  once  to  mention  this  circuit  (lance  of  fiftitious  in  - 
dorfers  in  a  company  where  a  publican,  who  had  been  coachman  to 
an  attorney,  faid  it  was  a  common  practice  for  the  clerk,  hirofelf,  and 
the  footman,  to  indorfe  the  bills  that  were  returned  unpaid ;  that  they 
were  enjoined  fecrecy,  and  had  now  and  then  half-a-crown  given 
them. 

^  I  alfo  know  feveral  attornies  whb  fend  bills  for  payment  in  the 
morning,  and  if  the  money  is  fent  at  night,  leave  orders  to  their  fer- 
vants  not  to  take  it;  the  mailer  and  clerk  not  being  at  home,  and 
the  bill  not  left  put.  Uniformly;  next  morning  there  are  either  ar- 
tefts  or  topics  of  writs.  If  the  tradefman  has  no  more  money  than 
the  amount  of  the  bill,  as  it  is  with  difficulty  often  he  can  muller  that, 
then  follow  two,  three,  or  four  declarations ;  for  bills  that  do  not  fall 
due  jud  before  term  commences,  \yill  not  be  difeounted.  At  all 
events,  *  thofe  which  do,  are  tailed  tuirned  into  money  for  evident 
reafons.* 

The  following  is  ^  juft  and  a(Fe£ling  picture : 

*  It  is  a  very  miftaken  idea  that,  men  of  fortune,  generally  enter- 
tsun,  in  tradefmen  having  enormous,  profits  on  their  goods  or  work ; 
and  that. therefore  they  need  liot  be  fo  anxious  about  paying  for  them. 
I  aver,  from  a  tolerably  general  knowledge  of  trade,  that  the  profits 
attached  to  mod  bufineffes-  are  very  inadequate  to  the  cxpenccs  of 
houfekeeping,  where  a  man  has  a  large  family. 

•  Many  thoufands  are  ruined  from  prefuming  on  the  punftuallty  of 
their  cudomers ;  and  many  thoufands  have  had  reafon  to  curfe  the 
day  they  have  had  fo  many  honourahUs  and  right  henourables  in  their 

I  hooks. 

*  When  a  tradefman  is  drove  to  fuch  extremities  from  the  want  of 
punftuality  in  his  cullomers,  his  name  becomes  fo  hackhied  among 
ihofe  attornies  who  are  in  league  with  pretended  difeounters,  that  be 
is  quickly  known  to  the  whole  of  that  honourable  corps :  from  thofe 
who  purch;Te  damaged  goods,  and  place  fubditutes  in  (hops  to  retail 
them  by  difeounting  bills— ^down  to  thofe  who  are  the  humble  pro¬ 
curers  of  bills  of  a  dubious  nature,  from  lo/.  to  30/.  with  five  or 
ix  indorfers,  and  one  good  man  among  them. 

*  Ruin  thus  advancing  by  rapid  drides,  the  tradefman  finds  home 
^  home  I  he  begins  to  be  remifs  in  executing  orders;  he  fpends  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  running  after  and  collecting  trifles;  he  is  too 
Itequent  at  the  public  boufe,  and,  fiuding  his  peace  of  mind  nearly 
deftroyed  from  repeated  arrells  and  impofitigns,  is  polTibly  prompted 
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to  mtkke  ufe  of  his  renfamfng  credit  to  procure  goods,  with  a  vlw 
of  getting  the  better  of  his  difficulties.  Experiencing,  however,  the 
ftruggk  to  be  ineflfeflual,  he  becomes  bankrupt,  to  preferve  him- 
fclf  from  priibn;  but  in  endeavouring  to  efcape  from  one  evil  he  en* 
counters,  perhaps,  a  worfe.  All  his  affeverations  of  honefty  and  good 
intentions  are  dilbelieved  by  thofe  creditors  who  never  received  any 
of  his  money  ;  he  is  upbraided  with  his  condufl  for  the  lall  two  or 
three  yeaTs>  during  which  time  (however  honeft  he  may  be)  he  ^va^ 
in  a  flate  of  diftradiion  ;  he  is  not  unfrequently  denied  his  certificate, 
and  fometimes,  after  furrendering  his  all,  thrown  into  a  jail.— His  fa, 
ttaily  muft  ftiift  as  they  can.^ 


.The  old  bounds  within  which  it  has  been  judged  proper  td  i 
confine  this  Kterary  Revievvy  for  the  realbns  given  in  the' 
Profpeblus  prefixed  to  our  number  for  January  laft,  prohibit  us 
from  making  farther  extradls  from  this  valuable  \vork;  which, as 
wc  are  informed  by  the  author  in  an.  advcrjtifenient,  is  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  a  fecond  part.  He  was  induced, to  divide  it  into  two 
parts^  as  it  was  imppffible  topublifti  the  whole  work  fo  foon  ash 
had  promifed  to  his  fubfcribcrs.  The  fifteen  cafes  he  has  publiflicj 
in  this  firft  paft^  rife  each  above  the  preceding  in  enormity^  anJ 
form  a  dreadful  climax  of  diftrefs,  mifery,  and  cruel  oppreffioa, 
The  general  rcfolt  of  this  pamphlet,  or  the  imprcllion  that  i 
makes  on  the  mind  isy  pity- for  the  opprefled  though  honeft  anil 
induftrious  fradefman;  indignation  at  theTcoiindrelly  yet  triuiJ 
chant  attorney  v  and  aftbnifhment  at  the  indifference  of  n 
BritKh  legiflature,  who  ha^e  lb  long  permitted  the  cxiftthce* 
fo  deadly  grievances  without  any  attew^ts  to  Vedrefs  them.J 
T^he  talk  of  defining,  coqiprelling, .  and  reforming  our  laWs,  ■ 
indeed  moft  formidable  and  forbiddine,.  For  thcTaw^'bf  EnJ 
land,*Mr.  Grant  informs  us,  are  fo  voluminous,  that  they  wcaS 
exceed  ten  cart  loads.  No  man,  be  obferves,  could  digeft  tlJ 
in  his  life-time;  and  it  would  occupy  all  the  ballad-fingers 
ten  years  to  rehcarfe  them  f  So  much  is  ^  Ample  jullM 
*  lengthened  into  trade  Yet,  unlefs  fome  reform'  be  maiksB 
our  law’s,  and  law  practice,  a  period  muft  arrive  when  all  induilifl 
all  manly  freedom  of  thought,  words,- aftions,  muft  be  impaliH 
and  loft,  and  all  property  and  all  power  pafs  into  the  Handsfl 
lawyers.  Lawyers  will  become  the  foie  legiflators  as  well® 
interpreters  of  the  law.  The  law,  already  fo  partial  to  her  o® 
children,  will  care  for  them  only.  The  lawyers  will  morei® 
more  ftrive,  by  hook  and  by  crook,  to  extend  the  power  off® 
vernment;  and  government  will  be  more  and  more  ready® 
fupport  and  extend  the  powv  and  influence  of  lawyers,  k® 
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jedconed  unfortunate,  by  the  Turks,  for  the  country  when  the 
Mahkamy  and  fcraglio  (the  lawyers  and  the  court)  are  on 
loo  friendly  term$ ;  fuch  an  union  ferving  only  to  encourage 
bolder  modes  oif  opprelHom  ‘  In  this  conjunSure,’  fays  the 
judicious  and  very ‘candid  hiftorian*,  on  whofe  authority  we 
have  made  this  o^efvation,  ‘  the  only  power  that  dares  to  in- 
terpofe  in  favour  of  the  people  is  tnat  of  the  Effendees  and 
Agasi  whoi  being  poflefied  of  feme ^(ha re 'of  landed  property^ 
are  naturally  led  to  oppofe  a  tyranny,  which,  by  immediately 
injuring  their  vaflals,  muft  in  the  confequence  alFedI  them- 
felves.  This  is  ftill  the  more  neceffary,  becaufe  a£ts  of  ex¬ 
tortion  are  too  often  produced  as  precedents  by  iucceeding  go- 
vertiors,  when  they  happen  to  be  at  a  lofs  for  other  expedients 
‘  to  raife  money.’ — This  paflage  we  earneflly  recommend  to 
the  confideration  of  the  members  of  both  houfes  of  parliament  i 
in  both  of  which  we  are  happy  to  be  informed  there  are  men  not 
lefs  able  than  inclined  tb  explore  the  abufts  of  the  law,  and  to 
ncoun^er  all  the  diftinffiohs  and  fubtleties  of  that  phalanx  of 
ren  who  have  an  intercll  in  perpetuating  them. — We  cannot 
ifmifs  this  article,  though  carried  to  a  great  length,  without 
earihg  teftitnony  to  the  Angular  merit  of  this  excellent  citizen 
nd  good  man,  our  author,  Mr.  Crrant,  who  is  patient  and  in- 
uhrious  in  inveftigation,  accurate  in  judgment,  faithful  in  ftat^ 
ng  and  authenticating  fails,  and  warmly  concerned  .for  thff 
uiterers  under  legal  hardlhips. 


lRT.  XIII.  The  American  Calendar^  or.  United  States  Regijier^ 
for  the  Tear  1794*  ■  To  he  continued' annually.  Philadelphia, 
printed;  London,  re-printed  for  J.  Debrett,  oppofite  Bur¬ 
lington- Houfe,  Piccadilly,  I7.94. 

I''  H  E  nature  and  objeil:  of  this  periodical  publication,  new 
*•  in  this  country,  are,  in  a  preface,  fet  forth  by  the  compiler 
id  editor  thus : 

I  # 

*  In  an  extenfive  and  .free  country,  comprehending  a  variety  of 
"erefts,  as  well  as  climes,  the  lifts  of  civil  magiftrates  will  accumn* 
^.in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  territory  and  commercial  inter- 
arie.  Thcfe  magiftrates  will,  in  general,  be  fufficiently  knovyn  to 
^  people  within  their  refpedlive  jarifdiaions ;  and  to  each  other 
ercifing  jurifdiftion  in  the  fame  vicinity;  bat  will,  in  either  cafe, 
adually  become  lefs  known,  as  their  number  increafes,  or  they  ar« 
remote.  It  will  frequently  happen,  however,  that  magiftrates 
one  part  of  the  country  will  be  under  a  neceflity  of  receiving  official 
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communications  from  inofe  in  a  different  part;  or,  on  the  contrary/ 
of  making  fuch  communications  to  them;  which  renders  it  extremely 
neceflary  that  they  be  generally  and  extenfively  known  to  each 
other. 

'  The  people,  alfo,  in  a  country  where  civil  liberty  and  freedom 
of  inquiry  are  rccognifed  by  the  laws,  being  jealous  of  their  rights, 
are  naturally  leii  to  be  inquifitivc  as  to  the  characters  of  their  rulers, 
Every  attempt,  therefore,  which  tends  to  render  the  rulers  more  uni- 
verfally  known  to  the  people,  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  agreeablp 
to  them. 

•  From  which,  and  a  variety  of  other  confideratipns,  Regifters 
have,  in  all  free  countries,  ufually  met  with  public  eftimadon. 

*  With  thefe  views  fand  as  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  hitherto 
attempted  in  the  Uniiea  States,  on  an  extenfive  plan)  .did  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  the  UNITED  S  FATES  REGISTER  underuke  the 
work. 

^  It  has  been  iheir  endeavour  to  communicate  to  the  public,  befides 
the  lift  of  officers,  f^ch  information  relative  to  the  feveral  depart¬ 
ments,  as  to  them  appeared  to  be  matter  of  general  utility;  and  to 
hav^e  the  whole  arranged  in  proper  form,  and  exhibited  with  every 
poffiblc  degree  of  accuracy.* 


.  4 

'The  general  contents  of  this  diredlory  and  record  are  as  fol¬ 
low:  I.  The  Boundaries,  Extent,  and  Population,  of  the 
United  States.  2.  Government  of  the  United  States;  Execu¬ 
tive,  Legiflative,  Judiciary:  Civil  and  Military  Officers,  Police, 
and  Revenue.  3.  Literary  Inftitutions.  4.  Governments  of 
the  particular  States.  5.  Tables  of  Coiris ;  as  alfo  of  Latitude 
and  Longitudes.  6.  Appendix,  containing  feveral  important 
articles  of  information,  which  could  not  be  obtained  during  the 
time  in  which  that  part  of  the  work -with  which  they  are  con- 
ne^Sled  was  in  the  prefs. 


The  rcpubllcation  of  this  coplqvs  Calendar  in  the  Britifli  me¬ 
tropolis,  at  the  demand  we  prefume  of  the  public,  is  a  proof  of 
the  natural  arid  very  clofe  connexion  which  ftijl  happily  fublifc 
between  North  America‘  and  her  parent  Rate  Great  Britain. 
Greece  long  maintained  a  friendly  intercourfe  with  her  cQlonies 
in  the  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  made  common  caiifc 
with  them  in  all  wars  with  ftrange  nations.  The  colonifts  were 
not  fubjecled  to  the  parent  ftates  of  Greece  by  laws,  but  at¬ 
tached  by  the  famcnefs  of  language,  manners,  religion,  anJ 
ether  fympathies  ;  as  well  as  by  corgrnercial  intercourfe.  HappJ 
would  it  have  been,  if  no  other  kind  of  connexion,  if  no  con- 
frrained  union,  had  ever  fubllfted  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
provinces  of  North  America.  What  is  pafled  cannot  be  re¬ 
called.  Time  w'iil  more  and  more  obliterate  paft  contentions. 
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The  Law  of  Trtafin*  II  i 

The  empire  of  nature  Will  return  when  that  of  power  and  com» 
pulfion  is  no  more ;  and  London  may  become  the  emporium, 
not  only  of  the  commerce  of  America  with  the  bid  world,  but 
one  of  the  principal  centres  of  union  among  the  individuals  of 
the  diiFerent  dates.  .  London,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  good  'of 
both  countries,  will  become  more  and  more  the  market  for 
American  almanacs.  ' 


Art.  XIV .  The  Law  of  Treafon  :  A  conetfe  and  comprehenfioe 
View  of  the  Power  and  Duty  of  Grand  furies  in  •  Criminal 
Cafes,  To  which  is  added,  an  Abridgment  of  Lord  CokVs  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Law  of  Treafon,  pp.  3?.  Svo‘.  '  Cfolby, 
London,  1794.  ^ 

^H£  object  of  this  pamphlet  Is  to  convince  grand  juries  that 
it  is  not  only  their  duty  to  iodi(5t  all  that  fhalh appear  to 
them  criminal,  but  to  fave  every  innocent  perfon,  if  poflible,  from 
uojuft  vexation  and  danger  by  malice  and  confpiracy..  ^  They 

<  are  bound  to  inquire  into  the  manner,  time,  place,  and  all 

<  otl^er  circumftances  of  the  fadt  alledged.  They  ought  alfo  to 

*  inquire  after  the  witnelTes,  their  condition  and  quality^  their 
^ fame  and  reputation^  their  means^af  fubfjlence'.,  and  occafion 
‘  whereby  znA  when  the  fedls  of  which  they  bear  witnefs  came 
‘  to  their  knowledge :  and  "in  matters  of  treafon,  felony,'  &c. 

*  WHEN,  and  on  what  occasions,  they  firft  difclofed  them.  If 

*  the  witnelTes  who  conie  before  a  grand  jury  upon  an  indidl* 

*  ment  for  treafon,  Ihould  difeover,  upon  examination,  that 
'  they  concealed  the  fadl  of  treafon  for  a  long' time,  without  any 
‘juft  impediment, -the -prefumption- of  law  will  be  ftrong 
‘  againft  them,  that  no  fenfe  of  honefty  or  duty  brought  themi 

*  atlaft  to  reveal  it.*~The  author  of  this  judicious  and  feafon- 

able  publication  alfo  cautions  grand  juries  againft  a  vulgar  error, 
that  they  ought  to  find  a  bill  upon  any  probable  evidence ;  for  ' 
it  is  but  a  of  courfcy  only  a'  matter  of  form\  the 'matter 

will  come  before  another  jury^  and  may  there  make  his  defence. 

If  a  petty  jury  ftrould  find  a.  man  guilty  never  fo  unjuflyy  the 
law  fulFers  no  attaint  or  punilhment  to,  lie  againft  them,  be- 
caufe  a  grand  jury,  as  well  as  they^  have  found  him  guilty,  and 
the  innocent  man  is  thus  without  remedy  or  redrefs.  Befides, 
Ihould  he  get  olF  there,  is  it  nothing  to  accuje  a  man  of  heinous 
crimes  upon  oath,  the  very  doing  of  which' uibjefls  him  to  trou^ 
hie,  damage,  and  danger  r 
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Art*  XV.  Odesy  I^al  and  pefinptiye.  .py  jhe  Rev.ych)t 
Wbtuhoufe.  pp.  94.  4J9.  •  3s.  6^.  lioards.  Cadell.  Loh. 
don,  1794. 


♦  ...  ...  /.| 

rp'HE  iptlifference  of  the  age  to  the  beft  effufions  of  the  lyre 

4“  ha^,  \o  poet,  been  a  fubjeA  of  regret — to  the  poetafler, 


of  triumph;  Such  the  coid  faftidiptrftiefs  of  the  prefent  dap, 
that  almoft  every  effort  to  call  down  the  niufe  of  fire  from  her 


empyreal  heights,  has  been  noticed  with  a  fneer,  or  repealed  wiih 
a  frown,  ncre,  indeed,  criticilm  fccms  to,  haye  forfeited  its 


very  name ;  fince  it  either  haftily  difcafds  what  it  fhould  have 
exammed  with  patTence,*  or  {loops  to  abufe  what,,  at  the  Vvorft^ 
it  fhould  have  cehfured  with  candour.  Thus  the  poeVs  fine 
animation  i$  damped  by  the  freezing  touch  of  the  literary 

pfi^Vr.  '  ' '  ’  ,  V 

This  circumftance  has  been  -naftly  attribute  /and,  we  think. 


notorious.  That  tbere  was  fonic  deleft  either  In  'Gray  or  in 
himTelf,  was  obvious.  In^hirfiftTf  Ke  coiild  pVrceiye  none;  of 
iiis  own  waint  of  tafte  he  was  not  confciou?.  He  faw,  therrfore, 
through  tlie  medium  of  fancy,  a  tbouiandbleniifbes.  in  the  bard. 
But  this  was  not  alL  Hearing  oftra  tfe  pr'aifes  of /Gray,  and 
^enfible  that  bis  decifions  were  fu^ciently  known,  lie  felt  the 


femble  thofe  of  Gt^yi  in  jmany  points  of  fimilaflty,  we  fhall 
endeavour  to  diferim’inate  the  character  of  our 'great  lyric  poti; 
that,  by  a  fevv  preliminary  ob(^rvii\ons'pn  'xhcJ^M  we 

may  introduce  Mr.  Whitehpufe  to  the  public,  with  a  folemnity 
becoming  us  as  critics,  and  jiiftly.diie  to  his  uncommon  merit. 

That  the  Odes  of  Gray  arc  ^rfedlly  confifteht  with  katcfb 
and  the  classics,  niuft  be  allowed,  we  .conceIve,3y  every  man 
of  taffe,  who,  layi^  afide  all  uncandid  pfepoffeflion,  would 
look  for  a,  moment  into  the  original  fourpes  of  ode- writing,  and 
the  diflinguifhing  charavSlers  of  the  beft  maffers  in  the  arc.  The 
.  animadverlions  of  thofe  pretended  critics  who  diftiainfully  rejeft 
Gray  on  account  of  his  obfeurity,  and  afTe^t  to  value  an  ode  oi 
Horactjfor  its  clearncfs^  are  founded  in  a'miftaken  notion,  that  all 
^es  are  derived  precifely  fronr  the  fame  principles;  whilft, 
truth,*  there  are  two  original  fountains  of  lyrical  compofition— 
the  fuhlime  and  the  beaut fut^yrhcncc  different  poets  have  drawn 
their  di{lin£l  fentiment  and  diction.  i 

The  fublime  confifts  iji  grandeur,  wildnefs,  and  cbfcurityj 

beautiful  in  minutenefs,  perlpjcuity,  and  hriiliancy.  One 

.  '  •  ‘  . .  '■  ■ 
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writer  poffefles  a  genius  adapted  to  the^fubllme;  and  another  a 
genius  adajited  to  the  beautiful ;  their  .writings  muft  confe^ 
qucntly  form  a  contraft.  To  Compare,  therefore,  two  fuch 
different  fpccies  of  poetry,  though  they  may  go  under  the  ge-r 
neral  title  of  odes,  and  to  determine  on  their  merits  by  the  fame 
rules,  appears  extremely  ridiculous. 

The  bards  of  the  firft  clafs,  to  which  we  mean  to  confine 
ourfelves,  derive  their  imagery  from  fourccs  which  vulgar  feho- 
lars  are  unable  to  approach.  Their  fubjetSls  arc  majellic ;  their 
turn  of  thinking  above  the  common  reach  of  thought.  They 
combine  ideas  which  are  not  in  the  courfe  of  ordinary  concep¬ 
tion.  It  is  hardly,  therefore,  a  matter  of  furprife,  that  tbefc 
combinations"  arc  not  inffantly  intelligible.  .  When  we  meet 
with  new-created  thoughts  which  were  never  before  conveyed 
p  us  in  language,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  do  not  immediately 
comprehend  their  rheaning,  or  acknowledge  their  force.  .  ‘And 
when  thefe  daring  images  are  .prefented  in*  a  didHon  cbrrefpon- 
dently  bold,  the  expreffion  is  unufual  and  obfcurc.  It  is  only 
for  poetical  minds  to  feel*  that  impetuous  energ)",  and  to  catch 
that  fervid  fpirit  which  are  congenial  with  their  own  ima- 
ginaftioBs.  '  - 

In  turning  to  the  moft  approved  bdaic  competition,  we  ihight 
refer  to  the  incomprehenfible  bbfeurity  of  thefacred  poets.  T  he 
book  of  Job,  more  particularly,  would  furttlOi  us  with ‘much 
imagery  Tn  the  fpirit  of  Gray.  But,  on  examining  Pindar,  we 
fiiould  difeover  a  neceflary  darknefs  in  his  ‘general  conception 
and  expreffion,  after  deducting  all  thofe^paffages  which  time  may 
have  rendered  unintelligible:  and  this  *dark:riefs  chiefly  arifes 
from  impcrfonatica — ^the  caufe  of  Gray’s  obfeurities.  Pindar 
calls  the  -tliunder,  for/ihjftance,  poUun'imarie.i— 

the  city  Orchomenos,'  j2p«r,  the  fair^colt^fatmus'kdX 

—the  fleepy  membrane  in  the  eyes  of  birds,  uh  xhaKr^av 

—the  rains,  n^i>^x^'^’vjst\r.^y  'the'^daughtirtojf''ihe  cloudy  Such 
images  are^fcattered  every  where^ through  his  odes.  Though  a 
few  of  Pindar’s  abftracf  teruis  migh^  «€>t  oftVnd  an  tmpoetical 
rc^er,  yet  their  frequent  occurrence  would  gradually  throw  a 
mill  over  bis  mind.  The  reader  of  gertius,  however,  ‘would 
fed  his  fancy  animated  iniproportion  as-he  went  deep^^r  into  the 
febjc<ft,  and  became  familiar  with  the  languap:e  oPthe  mufe. 
For  thefe  poetical  flights' was  the. Theban  bard  admired  by  all 
3otiquity,  The  wip  Plato,  who  bad  true  "conceptiuns  of  the 
lobllme,  affirmed,  that  be  faw  fomething  in  Pindar  above  mortal 
man.  The  foa  of  Philip,  on  the  taking  of  Thebes,  com¬ 
manded^  hjs  foldiers  to  let  the  houfe  of  Pindar  fland,  amidll  the 
general  devaftation,  as  a  monument  facred  to  the  mufes,  and 
fflfucd  all  that  remained  of  the  poet’s  family  from  the  fword. 

[  Xq  h:  continued,  1 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

fpr.  OCTOBER  1794. 

T  N  FRANCE'the  Moderatists,  as  they  are  called,  continue 
to  gain  ground  on  their  adverfaries;  a  circumftance  of  ex¬ 
treme  importaiKc,' as  it  tends  to  the  re-eftabliflimcnt  of  order  in 
that  kingdom,  and  peace  in  Europe.  It  may  not  be  improper 
here  to  recal  to  the  minds  of  fome  of  our  readers,  who  may 
not  have  Icifurc  or  opportunity  to  be  minutely  informed  of  the 
ftate  of  France,  that  there  arc  in  that  country  two  leading  par 
ties.  The  followers  of  Marat,  Danton,  and  Robefpierre,  are 
violent  democrats,,  whofe  priiKipal  aim  is,  by  means  of  clubs 
and  popular  affociations,  to  keep  all  things  in  a  kind  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  fermentation  ;  who  are  jealous  of  kings,  princes,  lords, 
and  all  men,  who  by  rank,  fortune,  or  fame,  arc  diftinguilhed 
from  the  vulgar.  They  would  wage  eternal  war  with  all  their 
neighbours,  unlcfs,*  under  the  plauliblc,  yet  delufive  idea  of  fra 
ternifation,  they  furrender  themfelves  to  the  control  and  direc 
tion  of  the  French  republic,  as  fo  many  nations  of  Europe,  in 
former  times,  one  after  another,  in  the  name  of  friends  and 
ALLIES,  did  to  thofe  of  the  Romans,  They  fee  no  fettlement 
but  in  wild  uproar;  no  order  biit  in  confufion.  The  followers 
of  Briflfot,  or  the  Girondifts,  now  called  the  Moderatifts,  in 
oppofuion  to  the  Jacobin  and  other  clubs,  maintain  the  fovereign 
power  of  the  Convention,  the  regularly,  and,  as  they  fay,  le 
gaily  conftituted  reprefen tatives  of  the  people.  Though  it  has 
not  been  thought  eligible,  perhaps  not  altogether  fafe,  to  the 
nafeent  republic,  by  the  Moderatifts,  to  declare  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  clubs,  the  cradle  undoubtedly  of  liberty,  they  wift 
to  curb  their  extravagance ;  to  poife  the  ftate  by  its  own  confti 
tutional  powers ;  to  quiet  the  minds  of  all  ranks  by  the  operation 
of  the  laws ;  and  difFufe  the  bleffings  of  equal  government 
throughout  every  part  of  the  empire.  This  party,  ever  fince 
the  fall  of  the  dilator,  has  been  on  the  increafe.  The  Con¬ 
vention  teem  to  become  more  and  more  at  liberty  to  fpeak  the 
Liniments  of  the  people  of  France,  whofe  intereft,  and  inclinacior 
too,  it  is  rcafonabie  to  fuppofe,  is  peace.  All  men  of  property 
goed  morals,  and  good  hoj:>es  (and  the  number  of  fuch  men 
France,  notwithftanding  the  predominancy  of  ruffians  for  a  tini 
is  undoubtedly  great) — all  thefe  muft  be  inclined  to  peace  by  t 
influence  of  every  generous  as  well  as  felfiih  paffion  ^  by  a  k 
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nf  friends  and  kindred ;  above  all,  by  parental  tcndcmefs — by 
dn  anxious  dcfire  to  fettle  their  pofteriry  in  the  quiet  enjoyment 
pf  fortune,  or  the  peaceable  means  of  acquiring  it.  That  the 
fentiments  of  nature  would  one  day  refume  their  natural  fta- 
tions  in  the  breads  of  Frenchmen,  and  poflibly  fooner  than  was 
expefted,  we  predi£led  in  our  monthly  reviews  of  politics  long 
ago;  and  there  are  at  prefent  fymptoms  that  the  predidlion, 
which  indeed  required  not  the  fmalled  portion  of  the  fpirit  of 
prophecy,  is  happily  on  the  eve  of  accomplilhment.  The  con^ 
duft  of  the  French  towards  their  prifoners,  has  of  late  become 
more  gentle  and  generous  than  it  had  been  for  fome  time  pad: 
to  their  prifoners,  whether  taken  in  the  held  of  battle,  of  fuch 
of  their  fellow-citizens  as  they  judged  it  prudent,  from  circum- 
dances  they  deemed  fufpicious,  to  fecure  in  confinement  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  date.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  revival  of 
humanity  and  generous  feeling  among  the  French  has  kept  pace 
very  exadtly  with  the  progrefs  of  their  arms.  Nor  is  this  any 
other  than  what  might  be  expected  of  human  nature.  An  indi* 
viduai^baraiTed,  tormented,  and  threatened,  is  untra£table  and 
iavage.  Remove  his  plagues  and  dangers;  he  is  gentle  and 
cafy  to  be  entreated.  The  French  were  defperate  and  favage 
in  proportion  to  apprehended  danger.  After  the  Germans  pe¬ 
netrated  into  Champaign  they  murdered  the  king;  after  the 
Englidi' and  Spaniards  had  ootained  poileilion  of  Toulon  they 
murdered  the  queen.  Toulon  is  regained,  the  Germans  and 
all  the  allies  are  driven  beyond  the  Meufe  and  the  Rhine ;  and 
the  French  are  in  better  humour  — What  is  the  general  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  all  this?  '  That  the  atrocities  of  the  French 
were,  in  fome  meafure,  provojeed;  and  that  the  beft  way  to, 
,  bring  them  back  to  ideas^of  Reification  is  not  to  attack  them, 
but  to  leave  them  to  thenifelves  as  much  as  poflible.  What  (hall 
we  fay  then  ?  Shall  we  lay  down  our  arms,  and  commit  ourfelves, 
bouna  hand  and  foot,  to  the  will  of  our  enemies?  God  forbid. 
Hpt  let  us  draw  as  tight  a  cordon  as  poflible  around  France,  and 
vaS  on  the  defenfive.  *  It  is  a  pity  that  this  fyftem,  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  which  the  allies  feem  at  laft  to  be  reduced  by  nccefSty, 
bad  not  been  followed  fooner. 

The  reftlefs  difpofition  of  Jofeph  II.  who  united  in  his  cha- 
ra£ler  great  ambition  with  an  unprincipled  levity  that  led  him 
into  many  inconfiftencies,  attempted  to  force  liberty  on  the 
boors  of  Hungary  and  Auftria,  who  neither  knew  nor  cared  for 
H;  and  to  wreft  it  from  the  people  of  Belgium,  who  had  enjoyed 
it,  and  refiifed  to  part  with  it,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Cbriftian  era.  He  difmantled  the  barrier  towns,  becaufe  be 
was  more  afraid  of  his  own  fubje£ls  than  of  the  French.  It 
would  have  been  better,  according  to  the  advice^  of  a  moft 

excellent 
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excellent  and  cnlighten«i  citizen*,  to  rebuild  the  barrier,  the 
fruit  of  Marlborough’s  yiftories,  than.tq  oppofe  the  defuhory 
ofcillation  of  a  confederacy,  to  the  juvenile  ardour  and  energy  of 
a  young,  yet  great  republic.  Now,  we  fear,  we  muft  make  our 

and  behind  the  Rhine,  if  we  cannot  purchafe  the  reiloratioQ 
of  the  Netherlands  by  a  cei&on  of  all  our  coimucfts  in  the  Me. 
•  diterranean  and  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. — The  French  armt 
have  made  rapid  progrefs  not  in  the  eaft  only  but  alfo  in  the 
weft.  Belgrade  has  been  recovered  from 

THE  SPANIARDS,  « 

W)d  the  province  cd*  Rouffillon,  the  capital, ’Perpignan,  exceptd, 
is  under  their  power.  The  Spaniards,  however,  beftir  them- 
^ves  at  laft,  prepare  to  a^  with  vigour,  ai)d  will,  beyond  all 
doubt,  drive  the  battle  from  their  gates,  and  force'  the  F reitcb 
to  return  witiiin  their  own  borders.  A  proclamation  has  bees 
iftued  by  the  King  of  Spain  requiring  4.  per  cent,  on  all  places 
and  penfions ;  and  a  certain  fum,  with  the  confent  of  the  Pope, 
from  the  clergy.  The  King  is  defirous  to  fave  the  lower  or. 
ders  of  the  people  from  additional  burthens,  and  to  lay  impoftt 
where  they  can  heft  be  borne.  Tlie  noble  Spaniards  holding 
{>laces  under  government  fccond  the  virtue  of  the  King.  In. 
llead  of  four  per  cent,  they  offer  five  per  cent,  and  their  offer  it 
accepted.  Will  this  example,  as  well  as  bad  examples,  make 
its  way  from  the  continent  into  this  ifland  f  ?  ^  I'here  is  not  the 
Icaft  danger  of  Spain  ever  falling  under  the  dominion  of  France. 
It  is  defended  by  bold  natural  barrieis ;  and  there  is  a  great'deei 
of  latent  vigour  and  virtue  in  the  inhabitants  of  that  peniufulii 
[for  Portugal  we  confider  as  a  part  of  Spain,  to  which  it  mull, 
iooner  or  later,  be  reunited],  as  indeed  there  has  been  in  dl 
|>eriods.  Spain  is,  withal,  happily  fituated  between  the  north 
and  fouth,  and  eaft  and  weft,  on  a  glorious  promontory  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  that  if  the  preroga- 
;tives  of  nature  ibould  ever  be  feconded  by  wife  and  ambitious 
policy,  it  might,  inftcad-of  being  fubje^  or  fubordinate  to  any 
'  power  in  Europe,  become  the  firft  in  the  world. 

•  I  — — — — ■  i  ■  I— My  ■■  II  .  ——Wi— —■—■■■■»  ■  1 1  I  ■  ■ 

•  The  author,  under  the. name  of  Jasper  Wilson,  of  a  {-etter  W 
Mr.  Pitt.  Sec  Englifli  Review  for  January  laft. 

+  A  tax  in  this  country  has  been  impofed  on  places  and  penfionsi 
'‘Some  of  thele  are  ill  able  to  bear  taxes— others,  efpeclally  an  accc- 
mulatldn  of  others,  miglit  well  fpare  fomething  to  public  exigency. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Genhkal  of  Scotland,  inheriting  an  iin* 
jnenfe  family  .fortune,  is  one  of  the  c/ifh  to  the  Court  of  King’* 
Bench  in  England.  How  abfard,  ridiculous,  and  mean,  would  all  tin* 
appear  to  a  Spanifti  ncbl;n;an?  The  ar  of  Callilc 

^  in  Catalonia. 
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Nothing  very  material  has  happened,  in  the  courfe  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  month,  in  Italy.  Geneva  is  now  quite  frenchified; 
but  the  Swifs  cantons  wifely  avpid  all  fratcrnilation  with  France 
or  any  country. 

GERMANY. 

The  .King  or  Prussia  is  affuredly  on  the  point  of  makings 
jf  he  has  riot  already  made,  a  fepiratc  peace  with  France.  He 
hasdiffipated  the  treafures  left  by  his  great  predecefTorj  he  has 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  his  allies ;  he  has  debaied  and  ener.* 
rated  the  Pruffian  armies.by  the  diffiifton  of  unmilitary  paffiona 
and  pradtices ;  he  has,  by  his  oppreffions,  roufed  his  Polilh  fub- 
jeds  to  a  vigorous  refiftance  of  his  government;  their  example 
will  not  always  remain  without  producing  the  ufual  effiSt  of 
example — Jiex  ultimut^forfitan^  borujfirum  ! 

The  Emperor  OF  GtRmany  cannot  afford  to  conrimie  the 
brar  on  the  terms  offered  by  Great  Britain.  The  Earl  Spencer 
has  quitted  Vienna  without-  effedlihg  the  objedl  of  his  mrffioti; 
The  Circles  of  Germany 'it  was  hoped,  at  -the  pathetic  call  of 
the  Emperor,  would  aroufc  themfelves  at  laft,  and  join  heart 
and  hand  for  repelling  the  attacks  of  a  rapacious  and  moft  arro- 
gaht«nemy.  But  the  event,  it  Would  feem,  'has  proved,  that 
the  fame  blind  felhfhnefs  predominates  in  thofe  that  is  ufually 
found  in  all  political  diftridfs.  Let  Frankfort  arid  other 
towns  fay,;  whether  even  half,  or  lefs  than-hajf,  the  contribu* 
tions  extorted  by  the  French,  would  not  'fuffic^  if  all  Germany 
were  united,  to  fet  their  power  at  defiance. 

Tlie  affairs  of  the  ,  •  _ 

Foles, 

under  the  condudl  of  that  patriot  hero‘KoscrosKO,  ‘in  who& 
fuccefs-no  friend  to  humanity  but  muft  rejoice,  profper  greatly, 

I'^e  Pfuffians  have  bteri  obliged 'to ‘raife  the  fiege  of  Waffaw, 

:  now  the  political  Czarina  interferes.  What,  faid  every 
itical  inquirer,  is  the  Emprefs  abou^  .that  fhe.d<%9  not  aflift 
Pruffians  in  the  fiege 'of  Warfaw  ?  The  Emprefs,  for  that 
Sion,  had'her'own  reaforis.  She  waited  till'the  contending 
ties  fhould  mutually  weaken  each  other ;  when  ihe  would  en- 
vour  to  take  Warfaw  for  herfelf.  Never  was  there  a  conflidt 
t  mocked  all  morarity  like'tbis !  which  feems  even  to  caft  a 
I  on  the  cdiirfe'of  Pfovidence !  What  dreadful  inhumanity, 
1  more  than  barbarian  adulation,  in  our  newfpapers,  fuppofed 
be  under  the  influence  of  miniftry,  to  exult  at  the  diftreffes 
the  patriot  Poles,  whom  they  affe^  to  call  infurgents  I  This 
grofs  ftupidity  on  the  part -of  thofe  papers,  or -that  of  their 
ployers;  for -even- now,  when  the 'tide  of  popularity  runs 
Ij  aotwithflanding  oppofing  gales,  in  fa  vour  of  the  court  .and 
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adminiftratioiiy  though  unfuccefsful«-=«ven  now  the  caufe  of 
Poles  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Priton,  and  every  human 
ereaturei  Nor  could  the  Britiih  government,  perhaps,  obferve 
a  more  magnanimous^  or  jufter,  or  wifer  policy,  than  to  tak« 
part  with  the  Poles,  ana  afford  them,  in  conjundtion  with 
Sweden, 'Denmark,  and  Turkey,  efFe£lual .  protedlion.  Under 
our  protedion^  they  might  receive  the  ineftimable  blei&ngs  of 
moderated  monarchy  and  regulated  liberty. '  Abandoned  bj  us, 
they  throw  themfelvcs  into  the  arms  of  F;'ance,  and  adopt 
principles  of  licentioufnefs.— What  does  th^  ^inprefs  of  RuITu 
deferve  at  our  hands  f  What  the  King  of  Pruffia  ? .  And  what, 
again,  do  the  Poles  and  prefent  King  of  Poland,  fo  much'  at¬ 
tached,  and  fo  dellrous  of  an  allianee  with  th^  Engtifb,  not  de¬ 
ferve  ?  or,  if  gratitude  and  all  fentiment  be  out  of  the  queffioo, 
are  there  no  evih  to  be  fore-fended  by  checking  the  progrefs  of 
Tartarean  conqueft?  none  from  frieind&ip  and  alliance  with 
Poland  and  T urkey  \  •  for  we  hold  it^js  a  postulatum  which 
may  be  fafely  afiumedt'  that 


THE  TURKS 
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if  it  were  fairly  prefertted.  But  there  fs  at  prefent  a  ftrange  in 
attention  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Kings  were  wont 
to  be  jealous  of  one  another ;  but  now  all  their  jcaloufy  is  ex* 
haulled  on  their  fubjefts.  And,  while  they  arc  finging  their 
wings  like  moths,  and  in  danger  cf  falling  like  moths  into  the 
burning  furnace  of  France,  the  Czarina- is  making  the  other 
firide  weftward,  and  threatening  to  fettle^all  difputes  between 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled  of  particular  nations,  hy  the  extendeti 
fway  of  her  own  feeptre. 

An  amicable  fettlemcnt  has  taken  place  between  Great  BrI 
tain  and  the  Danes  and  Swedes  of  the  difputes  about  the  free 
dom  of  their  trade,  in  whicli  it  has  been  judged  expedient  to 
indulge  them  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  at  firft  intended. 
This  circumftance  may,  perhaps,  be  confidered  by  fome  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  report  that  thofe  two  northern  powers  had 
offered  their  mediation  for  bringing  about  peace  between  France 
and  Great  Britain.  •  ,, 


THE  NETHERLANDS. 


The  allies  have  been  compelled  to  retreat  behind  the  M<?ufe 
the  Rhine.  The  French  have  got  pofieiHon  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  to  the  weftward  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  exception  oi 

Bergen- op -Zoom,  Breda,  and  Maeftricht,  which  mav,  ho'^' 
j  '  ever-* 
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tver,  be  faved,  for  this  winter,  by  inundatlori ;  for  which  the 
laic  heavy  autumnal  rains  have  been  very  favourable.  And  this 
capability  of  inundation,  were  the  Dutch)  as  under  the  Philips 
of  Spain,  hardy,  induftrious,  united  among  themfelves,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  the  marfties  that  afforded  an  afyluiti  from  oppreffion— - 
the  nature  of  the  country  would,  as  heretofore^  protect  the  Dutch, 
were  they  the  fame  people.  But  in  that  country  the  amr  pa^ 
tria  and  the  love  of  liberty  are  greatly  impaired.  We  are*  forry 
to  hear  from  all  hands,  that  in  the  United  Provinces  there  arc 
great  divifions  and  difcontents,  and  an  univerfal  ftupor  or  le¬ 
thargy — The  diffenfions  increafe'as  the  enemy  advance.  There 
is  a  party  that  wHh  well  to  the  caufe  of  the  French  notwith-* 
Handing  the  condudl:  of  thofe  plunderers  in  Brabant  and  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  lately,  after  the  reduction  of  Bois-le-Duc,  when  they 
put  all  things  neceffai^  or  ufeful  in  war,  throughout  that  part  of 
the  country  that  had  fallen  under  their  pov/er,  under  requifttioni 
.  though  with  an  affurance,  that  all  fhould  be  paid  for  in  French 
affigna^s,  at  the  houfe  of  a  banker,  a  widow,  at  Bruffcls  '^. — One 
Would  have  thought  that  nothing  could  be  dearer  to  a  Dutchman 
than  his  money :  but  there  are  livelier  paffions,  it  feerns,  than 
‘cveh  the  love  of  money.  A  hatred  of  the  Stadholderian  party, 
and  the  recolledlion  of  *  what  they  ciill  the  Pruffian  invafion,  in- 
fpires  a  very  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  the 
United  Provinces  with  the  dembcratical  principles  of  the  French. 
Emigrations  from  Holland,  as  might  have  been^’expedted,  are 
very  frequent.  What  is  very  Angular,  all  the  papists  in  Hol¬ 
land  wifh  well  to  the  French.  There  arc,  am^ong  the  papills  in 
England,  a  few  who  affociate  and  make  common  caufe  with 
grumbletonian  diffenters ;  but  the  generality  of  papifts  in  this 
country,  particularly ‘men  of  fortune  and  family,  are  zealoufly 
attached  to  the  royal  family  and  government.  It  is  cnly  a  few 
atrabilarious  priefts,  foured  by  jaundiced  conflitutions  and  mo¬ 
nadic  habits,  and  other  poor,  prejudiced  creatures  that  wifli  foy 
innovation. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Indictments  have  been  laid  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlefex 
againd  a  number  of  men  for  treafonable  praftices.  An  example 
has  been  made  at  Edinburgh  of  the  puniihment  awarded  by  the 
law  for  fuch  offences.  A  report  has  been  railed,  and  an  inquiry 
felon  foot,  of  plots  and  intended  affaffinations. — The  difeomfi- 
turc  and  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  *  York  behind  the  Rhine  has 


•  The  policy  of  the  French,  it  mud  be  allowed,  in  taking  the  ip/a 
twrpora  of  the  French  provinces  and  Pais  Conquis  into  the  public  trea- 
fury,  and  paying  for  thefe  in  affign^ts,  is  fimilar  to  the  funding  fyf. 
tern  introduced  into  this  country  by  King  William. 
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•  *  *  ^ 
recently  added  to  the*  gloom  ;  ^nd,  in  a  word,  variodS  circii 
ftances  have  concurred  to  introduce*  in  its  own  charaQcr  and 
robes,  the  melancholy  month  of  November.  Nor  is  the  profpect 
very  bright,  if/rom  the  ojd  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  new  world, 
In  America  clifputesi  and  even  fkirrnifbing,  has  taken  place.be: 
tween  the  AmericaiKi  and  the  Britiih  in  Canada.  The  indeilnite 
inanner  in  which  the  boundary  between  the  BHtifh  and  tbi 
American  dominit>i)S  were  fettled  at  the  peace  of  1783,  as 
predicted  at  the  time,  has  proved  a  fource  of  mifunderlhnding 
ainl  difeord  that  threaten  great  evils,  if  the  paffions  of  the  people 
of  America  cannot  be  retrained  arid  Toothed  by  the  wiClom  ani 
authority  of  men  who  take  a  wider  range,  and  fee  more  reraotc 
confcqaences.— From  America  let  trt  juft  ftep  over  to 

Lord  Macartney  has  returned  without  ieffe6fa’ng  his  objeS, 
The  caufes  why  he  failed  will,  no  doubt*  be  publilhed  to  the 
world.  ^  The  general  caufe  is  a  jealoufy  of  Grangers,  which 
feems  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  Chii^fe  government. 
Plato  excluded  ftrangers  from.  bis.  ideal  republic.  Perhaps  his 
ttiafter  Pythagoras  brought  this  doctrine  into  Greece  from  Egypt 
and  the  £aft.  But  if  there  was  an  inaufpicious  jealoufy  to  ^ 
apprehended  in  China,  the  boafts  .contained  in  the  addrefs  to  the 
Chinefe  emperor*  of  the  king’s  power  in  India*  exemplified  hj 
the  overthrow  of  Tippoo*  were  not  calculated  to  remove  it. 
Men  of  plain  fenfe,  who  hare  been  often  in ’China,  predicted  the 
unhappy  effe£ls  of  fuch  boaftirig*.  But  what  was  the  authority 
of  .captains  of  (hips  when  compared  with  that  of  fecretaries  who 
could  write  EngliQi,  French,  and  Latin  ? 

In-the  midft  of  multiplied  difappointments  and  difafters^  not 
all  of  them*  but*  on  the  whole,  the  effeds  of  fuperficial  viewsj 
aiul  pafficurs,  and  precipation— the  British  miniftry*  with  great 
fpirit  and  the  general  concurrence  of  the  nation*  provide*  if  not 
for  the  invafibn  and  difmemberment  of  France,  at  leaft  for  our 
own  defence  and  fafety.  A  general  report  and  expeftation  has 
for  feme  weeks  prevailed  of  p£AC£)  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
wi(h  of  one  of  the  contending  parties*  and  as  ceitainly  the  inte« 
reft  of  both. 

•  The  Chinefe  have  a  proverbial  faying,  that  if  a  European  man 
get  one  of  his  toes  on  a  country  he  will  by  and  by  get  his  whole  foot 
on  it. 

— ■’  •  1  ■iiiiiieKii  II  r  ■ 
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